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Santa aims to please everyone—young and old. So again this year he stoc 


up on Presser piano collections. He knows Christmas is a time for fun, 
fun means music the Presser way. Because smart teachers know Santa is alvaff 
right, they turn to Presser piano collections for their students. 


Here are the most popular Christmas collections in the Presser catalog. At lq} 
one will delight every student or “relaxation” pianist on your list. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Mary Bacon Mason How children love 
these 34 carols arranged for early grades! 
Technically easy and tunefully exciting, the 
selections include all of the most familiar, 
traditional Christmas favorites. —.85 


CHRISTMAS MELODIES 


Ada Richter 31 traditionals arranged for 
happy Yuletide playing in the earliest 
grades.—.90 


NUTCRACKER SUITE 


Tchaikovusky-Richter 7 excerpts from the 
most famous Christmas ballet of all time. 
Synopsis of the ballet story and suggestions 
for recital use enhance the value of this 
best seller.—.85 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH 


Marie Westervell Seasonal traditions, cus- 
toms and carols from the early South. Includes 
“The Cherry Tree Carol,” “| Wonder as | 
Wander,’ ‘Go Tell It on the Mountain,” 
“The Twelve Days of Christmas,’’ “And the 
Trees Do Moan,” “Christ Was Born in Beth- 
lehem,’ and six other Christmas pieces for 
beginning students. ‘‘. . . the most unusual 
and one of the best collections we have 
seen.” E.R. Rodenberg, Florida State Univ. 
AOD) 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS for Piano Duet 


Ada Richter For holiday concerts, duets 


SS double the fun. In this popular Richter col- 


are arranged for grades 114 to 2. The 
may be used for accompaniment.—.75 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO 


Marie Westervelt 12 traditional songs 
the colorful Christmas celebratio 
Mexico. Clever illustrations add a t 
of local color to this gay collection. 


FORTY CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
Norwood Hinkle 
delightful inside and out. Among the 
score selections, over half are less fami 
Old World carols not usually found in 


lection, an even dozen traditional : 
| 


lections of this sort. All are adapted |} 
translated for adult singing and playiael 
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tertainment. Grade 29.—.7 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 


For piano, pipe organ and Hammond Ori 
Treasury of 29 carols arranged by Anthilt 
Candelori for voice and piano or ordi 


this collection includes many aids to 
three keyboard instruments. Intermed: 
graded for the relaxation of the ol 
player.—.75 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
Ada Richter The beautiful story of Ch| 
mas retold for small Children, with ill 
trations serving as models for tableau» 
pantomime. Youngsters may a a 


teacher or narrator tells the story. Tr 
tional carols may be sung by the ar 
Easy piano accompaniment included. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Players will find ‘he 


[HE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


® Tested Lesson Plans e 
® Teacher Workshops ce) 


Correlated Theory Program 
Superior Teaching Materials 
® Pre-Instrumental Program @® Institutional Affiliation 
® Foreign Music Seminars @ Teacher Placement Service 
TEACHER AFFILIATION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
and active classes are invited to inquire about 
Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


No fee for appointment 


The Career 
Private Pare Trephe 


A copy of the handsome brochure, 
“The Career Private Piano Teacher’, will be 
ent without obligation to any active teacher. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


K Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state 
and 14 foreign countries. 


THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
ARE MOST IMPORTANT 


Your students can have a richer appreciation and 
understanding of music . . . play better sooner! 


YES! This can be done through the Progressive 
Series Plan of Music Education. The plan, created by 
54 noted musicians, includes such subjects as Ear Training, 
Theory, Keyboard Harmony — actually 22 musical 
subjects correlated directly to the piano keyboard to 
improve playing and increase understanding during the 
important formative years. It can prepare your students 
early to meet entrance requirements of many fine 
music schools and colleges. 


Your appointment as a Progressive Series Teacher means 
that you will be able to offer ALL your students this 
advantage if they should decide to go to college! And 
what an advantage if they should never enter college — 
they will play better sooner and enjoy a rich appreciation 
and understanding of music! 


If you are a successful career private piano teacher with 
an active class, you may be qualified for appointment 
to the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education. _ 
Certainly you owe it to yourself and your students to 
investigate. Fill out the coupon today for further 
information. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
Dept. 116, P. O. Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


| am a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
Please send me a copy of ‘The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 
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Don’t Take a Chance... 


A LIFE IS PRECIOUS! 


Open Flame Candles 
Are Dangerous 


Tops Safety Candle Looks Like 
a Real Candle Burning 
De luxe Model—10” tall—$1.25 each. 


Batteries extra. Choice of colors in 
candle and bulb. 


Economy Model—7” tall, $1.00 each. 
Complete with batteries. Silver finish 
only. 


Box 3101 
HAR-TEE, INC. Cleveland 17, Ohio 


The Book that Builds Musicianship! 


CHORDS in ACTION 
by Dorothy Bishop 


"CHORDS 
IN 
ACTION 


For Cheap and individva| trittvetion tq 
Fisne 


Thay 
Maxie Edocotion 


Provides extensive experience 
with chords in all keys, through 


analysis... chording... har- 
monization of melodies eye 
transposition . . . sight read- 
ing. Shows clearly and interest- 
ingly how chords may be “put 
into action”... thus adding a 
third harmonic dimension to 
rhythm and melody. 


Meets the needs of music edu- 
cators, private teachers, and 
students of all ages. 
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CARL FISCHER 


Inc. 


62 Cooper Square—New York 3, N. Y. 
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FEATURES 


11 Carl Orff’s Musical Theatre World, Ruth Berges 

12 The Ballad of Baby Doe, George Lynn 

13 The Responsibility of Music Education to Music—A Reply, Theodore F. Normann 
15 Opera for All America, Rose Heylbut 

20 Tune Books, Tunesmiths and Singing Schools, /rving Lowens 

23 The Cellist and Cello Literature, Gordon Epperson 


DEPARTMENTS 


4 World Of Music 
6 Musical Oddities, Nicolas Slonimsky 
8 Music Lover’s Bookshelf 
16 Mozart and His Sonatas—New Edition, William J. Mitchell 
17 A New Dance Age, Walter Terry 
18 New Records 
21 The Orchestral Picture Brightens, Samuel S. Fain 
21 Christmas Carols, Part 2, George Howerton 
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Piano Solo Compositions 


24 «Outdoor Misi eiisc ieee eee ee ae Timothy Cheney | 
26. Ther Fledermaus, Polka iy thse tiene eee oe aa ea Strauss-A gay 
from “Presser Piano Pops” Book 1, compiled and 
arranged by Denes Agay 
28% Lento: Ama ileras sic: ccn,catenatosiek atom tates oe rte RA ea SEN ate Arthur Shepherd 
3t Theme from Polonaise(A -flat- Major) sea... aoe ee ree ee Chopin-Levine 
(from “Your Favorite Solos” for the advanced pianist, 
compiled and edited by G. W. Anthony) 


Instrumental Compositions 
35) AaDream CMammondespimersOroan)) inane eee es ee ee Bartlett-Laub \f 
(from “Highlights of Familiar Music for Hammond 
Spinet Organ” arranged by Mark Laub) 
Pieces for the Young Pianist 
37 Tunes in Folk Style (1) 
38) Bunny racks ici iste oe arlene Louise E. Stairs \f 
38°. The, Jolly: Gavagh es .cicccate nein Nik ear are eek dete ene an ea Margery McHale | 


39 Ragan domi asstizidil cathe te. acest 9.0 a aa ine an Se ee Se Ca ED Purcell-Portnoff | 
(from “Tunerama” compiled and arranged by Mischa Portnoff) 
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BY COMPARISON 


The JOHN W. SCHAUM PIANO COURSE 


Is Better Than The Best 
HIS SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


are even better 


To Prove It We Will Send You 


eee FR EE e@ @ @ 
One Copy Each Of Any Two Books You May Select 


THE PIANO COURSE SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 


Each Book 85¢ — Except Pre-A 70¢ 85¢ each Book—70¢ if marked * Before Title 
eee Pre-A—For the Earliest Beginner Arpeggios and Pieces in all Keys 
Pe. Sas A—“The Red Book’”—Grade I Ailes posersntean OOK AE 
AE RS B—“The Blue Book’—Grade I% me “Se ee h cmeneene BOOK T 
C—“The Purple Book’”—Grade II urgmueller-Schaum Bebe I 
Be Es D—"The Orange Book’—Grade 1% Chopin-Schaum Seok I 
wuts — Lhe Violet Book”—Grade III ie tes Chrichnas7A bum Pianee Solon 
ieee eotioed Po Be -ErownbO0K Grade LV2 0 °r  e eae ne *Christmas Album “Piano Duet” 
seveneneaenrnn G—“The Amber Book’—Pre-Virtuoso Czerny-Schaum erceemunen Book I ae DOO KeaT 
We aah S H—“The Grey Book’—Virtuoso Duet Album 
itera bee OOk: se te BOOK As) eae Book II Siu BOOK. b ae DOO ket 
Hanon-Schaum II 
THE ADULT COURSE Haydn-Schaum Il 
et eaten Hymn Album 
Each Book 85¢ WeftslandsStigies aoe ess OO ke lemma eee Book II 
Be ee Book I ieee Book II ebook Ill Pele aN AT Ch. Album 
Mozart-Schauimmae es Db OOK. leant Book II 
THE “POP” COURSE Octave Studies reassess Il 
Each Book $1.00 *Pedal Studies for Piano ‘i 
Base OO Kanne uire ores fen a Book II 
soveuaseevesnnseevees Book I EBOOK eee BOOKIE eee cPyang Accompaniments to “A” Book 
socesernennennee Book IV uimunuen*Pre-A Ensemble Book 
; ra] cumunanun*Pre-A Solo Book 
NOTE SPELLERS AL teed Same Obetones and Postludes 
AND THEORY LESSONS Progressive Piano Technic : ‘ 
peor OOK Mame omnnmreat nts Book II 
*Note Speller essen Book I eee BOOKeL! Scalecapdi Piceessin, all-Keve 
eet 4 Harmony Lessons, Book I (Note Speller IT) fe Boke Poe BOOK 
... Harmony Lessons, Book II (Note Speller | AVA eee Riedy ton neh Schumann-Schaum 
ees *Note Story Spelling Book Sight Reading ine BOOK Peeeete DOOK@LL 
Wee *Music History Speller Technic Through Melody 
— Rhythm Speller ; ee OO kal ene OOK LT 
*Technic PLriCKS 8) Menace Bookali Bu Aree Book II 
*Theory Lessons 
Pe eaialat Book I ieee BOOK eee BOOK IL Without this coupon free copies will not be sent 
Cal EON e Rae RE Ne ae ee EN a MUP ack pea ttaet ihc tnt eee eS 
B E | WI N INC. WAG C6 DHRC wae ee TOR PP eahc Tar  cpe Ie air CS Urea tt ge Mele bein cee ih 
CAE yoo ersten tucentecnassanste inant testo taesetetesc Statea aenane 
LLE CENTRE 
BORN TRB VSsecot i SYovc) Pa aA Gs ke weteatengodi die Latin ent a lecture eetelan a ea re Me aA 8 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Met Mat Tatar Ac Prony ee ranean ania lune Uae lerdal (i Sate 
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Laszlo Halasz, artistic director of the 
Liceo Opera in Barcelona, Spain, is pre- 
senting a number of outstanding artists 
this season. The Shostakovich revision 


of “Boris Godunov” will have Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni in the title role; a new 
production of “Carmen” will present 
Rosaria Gomez in the title role, with 
famous flamenco dancers; and Astrid 
Varnay and Birgit Nilsson will sing in 
performances of “Die Walkiire” and 
“Gotterdammerung.” 


Sir Arthur Bliss, British composer 
with the honorary title of “Master of 
the Queen’s Musick,” has been com- 
missioned to write a work for the 
Louisville Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Daniel Pinkham’s new violin con- 
certo had its world premiere on Septem- 
ber 8, when it was played by Robert 
Brink as soloist with the Cambridge 


Festival Orchestra at the Coonamessett 
Music Festival, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, with the composer conducting. 
Brink and Pinkham are internationally 
known for their appearances as a violin- 
harpsichord duo. They were co-founders 
of the Cambridge Festival Orchestra. 


The Fourth Annual Music Critics 
Workshop was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 5-7. At the same time the 
Cleveland Orchestra League Conductors 
Workshop was being held, a fact which 
permitted each group to benefit from 
the sessions of the other. The workshop 
is the fourth in a series presented by 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has had a most successful tour of 
Europe, made in co-operation with the 
International Exchange Program of the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 


emy. The orchestra played twenty|} 
seven concerts in thirteen countries u 
der the direction of Charles Muncl) 
regular conductor of the orchestra. Con 
certs in the British Isles and on the cor 
tinent were conducted by Pierre Mo 
teux. A symphonic work by a conten 
porary American composer was nel 
ed on each program. 


Eugene Ormandy, conductor of thjf 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has been ail 
pointed by President Eisenhower. t) 
serve as national music chairman in aiff 
international non-political program a 
“People to People Partnership.” It iy 
the purpose of the committee as oul 
lined by Ormandy to send sheet music{}} 
musical scores and recordings abroac 
aid in arranging tours of musical artist{} 
and ensembles, and help to arrang) 
“musical salutes” between cities. D1 
James Francis Cooke, president of thi 
Presser Foundation, and editor emeritu 
of ETUDE, the music magazine, haf} 
been named executive honorary chaixf} 
man of the committee for music. Mrs] 
Helen M. Thompson, of Charlesto 
West Virginia, executive secretary a 
the American Symphony Orchestr if} 
League, has been named executive vic 
chairman. 


Kathleen Howard, former Metropo| 
itan Opera contralto, movie actress an¢ 


M. WITMARK & SONS ° 619 West 54th Street « New ° 


nnouncing. .. 
be OLDER: BEGINNER — BOOK I 


| an important addition to othe. oe 


Ne ew ipandeles in Piano Study ene for any student 
ears sof age on. There are no prerequisites modes — 


< : a your obi today! 
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magazine editor, died in Hollywood. 
California, on August 15 at the age of 
i7. Miss Howard won distinction in 
hree separate careers. She was known 
mternationally as an operatic and lieder 
singer; she was New York fashion edi- 
or for Harper’s Bazaar after she left 
he Metropolitan Opera; and later she 
went to Hollywood where she appeared 
mn several motion pictures. The Canadi- 
in born singer was also the author of a 
900k, “Confessions of an Opera Singer.” 


The Mid-West National Band Clinic 
will hold its tenth anniversary sessions 
in Chicago December 5-8. It is expected 
hat the four-day celebration will at- 
ract an attendance of more than 5000. 
There will be 12 instrumental clinics. 
with 9 bands, and 1 orchestra making 
heir appearance. One of the highlights 
will be the “Second” All American 
B3andmasters’ Band, conducted by Com- 
nander Charles Brendler. conductor of 
he famous United States Navy Band of 
Washington. It is hoped that every state 
n the Union will be represented in this 
yand. All meetings will be free to 
-veryone. 


Miss May Brahe, composer of Bless 
This House, | Passed by Your Window, 
Thanks Be to God and many other songs 
lied in Sydney, Australia on August 
4. Miss Brahe wrote more than 100 
ongs. and several children’s operettas. 
Ter song Bless This House was first 
ntroduced by John McCormack. 


Arthur Judson, since 1922 manager 
f the Philharmonic Symphony Society 
f New York, has resigned. effective 
Yctober 1. One of the most powerful 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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from Baldwin... 


another treumph in ptano engineering 


THIS NEW 


HAMILTON 


STUDIO PIANO 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family 
in music 


¢ More soundboard area 
* Greater string length 
¢ More vigor, vitality, volume 


Baldwin engineers have developed a com- 
pletely new scale for the Hamilton studio 
piano. Only slightly wider than its prede- 
cessors, Style 243 has significantly greater 
soundboard area and increased string 
length throughout the bass. This, with re- 
designing of ribs and bridges, results in 
what can best be described as TONE LIFT. 
You feel the difference in its new, more 
positive response and ease of playing. You 
hear it in the volume, quality, vetalzty of its 
tone. For today’s outstanding advance in 
piano engineering...the perfect piano for 
teaching, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send today for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing Arrangement. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept.E-116 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send: 

| [] Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 

| [] Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
| Arrangement 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


(© onnenir FALCON was one of 
the most famous opera sing- 
rs; her name became almost a mu- 
sical term to describe the dramatic 
lyricism which she displayed in her 
famous roles, Alice in “Robert le Dia- 
ble,” Valentine in “Les Huguenots,” 
and Rachel in “La Juive.” She lived 
a long life, but her active career was 
pitifully brief. She made her début 
at the Paris Opera at the age of 18; 
six years later she was forced to retire 
due to a mysterious throat illness. She 
lived nearly sixty years more, and 
died in 1897, at the age of 83. All 
music dictionaries give the date of 
her birth as 1812, but the discovery 
of her birth certificate proves that 
she was born on January 28, 1814. 

Cornélie Falcon was slender and 
. graceful on the stage. As she marched 
towards her death in the tragic finale 
in “La Juive,” to be boiled alive in a 
cauldron, a spectator remarked to a 
neighbor, “She will make a rather 
meager stew.” “Yes,” replied the 
other, “but it will have beautiful 
eyes.” 

It was for Cornélie Falcon that 
Meyerbeer wrote the part of Valentine 
in “Les Huguenots.” As usual, Meyer- 
beer was very late with the score. The 
management of the Grand Opera 
tried to break Meyerbeer of his habit 
of procrastination by imposing a fine 
of 30,000 francs if the score was not 
delivered at the specified date. The 
opera changed its title several times: 
it was first called “Leonore” then “La 
Saint-Barthelemy,” and finally “Les 
Huguenots.” 

Cornélie Falcon was shocked when 
she read the frankly sensuous words 
of her part in the amorous duo of the 
fourth act. The tenor Nourrit, who 
was to sing Raoul in the production, 
went to see the librettist Scribe and 
begged him to tone down the text. 
Scribe refused to make any changes 
but told Nourrit to rewrite the words 
of the duo to suit himself. Nourrit 
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took the new version to Meyerbeer, 
and the composer, delighted to please 
his favorite singers, sat down at the 
piano and rewrote the whole scene in 
three hours, working late into the 
night. Contrary to his lazy habits, he 
completed the orchestration the fol- 
lowing day, and thus the famous duo 
“Tu Vas dit, out, tu m’aimes,” came 
into existence. 

The production of “Les Huguenots” 
was a triumph. Berlioz wrote: “The 
famous duo of the fourth act was 
perfection itself. Passion, love, des- 
peration, terror, anxiety were ex- 
pressed by M. Nourrit and Mlle. Fal- 
con without losing the nobility of 
their acting. They stopped just at the 
point beyond which passion would 
have become a parody of itself.” 

The malady that compelled Cornélie 
Falcon to retire manifested itself un- 
expectedly, when she suddenly felt 
unable to utter a sound, a disorder of 
the vocal cords known as aphonia. She 
went to Italy, to inhale “the balsamic 
air of that melodious land.” She re- 
gained her voice every morning with 
the birds; but exactly at five o’clock 
every afternoon, her voice would fly 


THE STORY OF THE COVER 


ETUDE is privileged to present 
on its cover for November a copy 
of a famous painting, “The Cello 
Player,’ by the American artist, 
Thomas Eakins. The painting holds 
special interest in that a noted mu- 
sician of the 1870's, the cellist 
Rudolph Henning, posed for the 
painting. In 1897, a year after he 
painted it, Eakins sold the canvas 
for $500, then gave Mr. Henning 
$250 for posing. The painting 
was reproduced from the Fernand 
Bourges Collection of Color Nega- 
tives in the American Museum of 
Photography, whose courtesy as 
well as that of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts is greatly 
appreciated. 


away from her. “Mlle. Falcon is still) 
in search of her voice,” reported 
Paris journal. “She can now reach Gj 
and even, by pushing a little, G-sharp 
But the absence of A, B, and high (| 
continues. Unfortunately, it is pre-| 
cisely these three high notes that boost} 
the salary up to fifty thousand francs.’}} 
Treatment by Italian air having} 
failed, Cornélie Falcon tried the ne 
medical cure, the Taburié Bell, 
dome of glass, under which she sa 
for hours expecting to recover her 
voice. Her friends claimed that she 
actually could sing without fatigue 
while sitting under the glass, but as| 
soon as she emerged from under it,})) 
she was again a prey to “aphonia.” | 
After she left the stage, Cornélie|j 
Falcon married a widower, and aban-|} 
doned all associations with the people 
of the theater. When Wagner died. 
someone asked Cornélie Falcon what}} 
she thought of his music. “Wagner ?”? 
she said. “Excuse me, but I do not 
know this young artist.” 
Before she died, she left this mes-]} 
sage: “No flowers on my grave; na 
speeches; no reminders of La Falcon.) 
for she died long, long ago.” 


In the eighteenth century|f} 
music masters at European churches}| 
and cathedrals had multifarious du 
ties. The conditions set by the St.) 
Gudule Church in Brussels in 1731) 
for the incumbent music master Jo 
seph Hector Fiocco, included the fol-}} 
lowing: (1) to lead the choir; (2) tojf} 
take part in festive processions; (3) |] 


plain chant, counterpoint, harpsi 
chord, organ, violoncello and violin; 
(4) to find suitable lodgings and givelf) 
them food suited to “bons ee 

table knives, forks and spoons; (5)/}/ 
to see that they are given towels and) 
other necessaries to maintain them-|} 
selves in cleanliness; 


to see that the fire is started in the] 
winter as the pupils leave the church} 
for their lodgings; (7) to have a sick-]} 
room, which could be used also as aj 
playroom if there is no illness; (8). 
to provide the choristers with good 
beer at 5 florins a barrel. 

Fiocco’s predecessor at St. Gudule: 
was Willem de Fesch. He was dis- |} 
missed when he refused to promise | ) 

“not to accept gifts from the parents 
of the choirboys, either on his birth- 
day or for Christmas and to refrain J} 
from beating them with whips ori} 


clubs.” THE END ) 
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WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 5) 


igures in the concert management field, 
Ar. Judson has played a prominent part 
n the tremendous growth and influence 
f the Philharmonic’s activities. For 
ive years from 1930 to 1935 he was also 
nanager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Felix Borowski, music critic, com- 
joser, teacher died in Chicago on Sep- 
ember 6, at the age of 84. For many 
ears he was annotator of the program 
otes of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
ra. He taught at the Chicago Musical 
sollege and later became president of 
hat school. His composition Adoration 
ttained wide popularity. 


Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto for the 
eft Hand was given its world premiére 
n September 5. when it was played in 
Vest Berlin, by Siegfried Rapp and the 
rchestra of the West Berlin Radio, con- 
lucted by Martin Rich. an assistant 
onductor of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Jomposed in 1931. the score has never 
een published. 


Mills Music, Inc., New York, re- 
ently announced its acquisition of the 
atalog of the Handy-Folio Music Co. of 
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ILLS MUSIC offers the best in Piano Publications 


MARVIN KAHN 


e Beginner's Guide To Popular Piano Playing 
= Progressively graded text for the beginning student whose interest 
& lies in the popular or modern field of music $1.25 
e Breaks, Fillers, Endings and Introductions For 
RX Popular Piano Playing 
x Teaches how to create and execute special breaks, fillers, endings 
cS and introductions. Illustrated by unusual chord progressions, var- 
eS : ious rhythmic patterns and melodic subtleties. $1.25 
< ss e Modern Styles and Harmonic Construction For 
= Popular Piano Playing 
& se Develop your individual style while learning modern interpretations, 
‘ harmonization of the melody and transposition techniques $1.25 
e Theory Papers (In 2 Books) 
Teaches the piano student the rudiments of harmony stressing 
chordal progressions, keyboard harmony drills and ear training. 
Book 1—Beginner'’s Grade Level 65¢; Book Il—Intermediate 
Grade Level $1.00 
HAZEL COBB 
e Nine Golden Keys To Easy Reading 
Facilitates the student's reading by establishing the placement of 
nine strategic keys and relating these keys to all other notes .75 
e Do It Yourself on the Nine Golden Keys to Easy Reading 
(Hazel Cobb and Eugenia Robinson) 
Teaches note-reading in a direct and effective manner. Visual 
tie-in is maintained between the keyboard and the grand staff .75 
e Rhythm to Count, Sing and Play 
A natural method of training in rhythm with emphasis on the 
“whole-arm swing'’ as the simple and logical complement to 
rhythmical piano playing 75 
e Variety and Spice for Piano 


A collection of modern music in popular styles, boogie and swing, 


Students have fun while learning 


$1.00 


filwaukee, Wisconsin. Also Mills Mu- 
ic Ltd. of London has become the first 
opular music publisher in England to 
stablish a Summer Music School with 
faculty of some of the foremost mu- 
icians of England. A resident orchestra 
nder the direction of Charles Groves 
ill give hearings to works of merit by 
tudent composers. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. * 1619 Broadway ° New York 19, N.Y. 


Here’s your guide to 
MORE LISTENING ENJOYMENT 


Whether you’re a musical connoisseur, hi-fi expert or just 
plain enjoy good music—here’s a wealth of practical, useful 
information on how to select the type of records you like 
best. and how to obtain greater enjoyment from them. 
Seventeen musical specialists help enrich your understanding 
and deepen your appreciation of music by explaining the 
different types of music and recommending the best record- 
ings in each category. 


Building Your Record Library 


Edited by Roy Hoopes, Jr. 
$3.95 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsor listed) 


JUST OUT 


The Church of the Ascension annual 
nthem competition. Award of $100 with 
ublication and first performance at an 
scension Festival Service May 27, 
957. Deadline March 1, 1957. Details 
om Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 
Jest 11th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Mu Sigma, honorary music society of 
/ashington Square College and Gradu- 
e School of Arts and Sciences of New 
ork University—second annual com- 
osition contest. Winning work will be 
layed in May 1957 at the Marion 
auer Concert. Deadline: December 1, 
156. Details from Mu Sigma, Room 
18 Main Building, New York Univer- 
ty, New York 3, N. Y. 


Friends of Harvey Gaul tenth annual 
mmpetition. A $300 prize for an an- 
em with piano or organ accompani- 
ent or a cappella, plus publication by 
olkwein’s, Pittsburgh. Also a $100 


(Continued on Page 42) 


Nowadays when you walk into a music store and are confronted by a bewildering 
array of different versions of the same title, you need skilled advice to select the 
one you'll enjoy most. In this book, experts in each kind of music not only advise 
you on your best recording buys, but they also show you how to plan and sensibly 
build a well-rounded collection, custom-tailored to your individual taste. 

Whether you prefer chamber music, symphonies, opera or ballet music, you are 
given a handy list of finest selec- 
tions available, together with de- 
tailed comments and analyses of 
each choice. Each selection is made 
on the basis of hi-fi quality of re- 
cording, quality of musical presen- 
tation and appropriateness in the 
all record library. 


. covered are: 
. categories 
A fewof the 


1 isic 
Pre-Bach Piano Music, Sort eats 
a ; sicals 
Mozart Concertos, Broadway eee 
v, 
and many more. You Ten an 
tips on caring for your - cas 
: is inf ation gu 
nformation 8 
Order this nto 
better record library now 
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Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Hands... 
"izes 


that have grown a 
to Musical Achievement ! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 


_ \ Write today for your free 

Copy of ‘The Piano’ 

wee eo and W & B Action Pes 

Data Booklet. : 
ee 


WooD & ‘BROOKS Co. 
Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 


Advance 


in MUSIC 
Study HARMONY 


and be the most progressive 
music teacher in your area! 
Pupils appreciate up-to-date, 
interesting techniques. 


Study HARMONY at HOME 
in your spare time. This course is 
written by the country’s finest theo- 
rists. It is simple, thoro. Basic funda- 
mentals right on thru Counterpoint 
and Orchestration. 

WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A 862 
Please send me sample lesson 


and full information about 
your HARMONY Course. 


NAME AGE—___. 
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Aaron Copland . 


His Work and Contribution 


to American Music 
by Julia Smith 


Reviewed by Richard Franko Goldman 


It seems hardly open to question in 
1956 that Aaron Copland stands as our 
leading American composer in the opin- 
ion of the musical world both here and 
abroad. The quality and extent of his 
creative output more than justify this 
general evaluation. Thus it is not by 
accident or by favoritism that we have 
had two full-length studies of the man 
and his work within a space of two 
years. Julia Smith’s book on Copland 
will of course invite comparison with 
that by Arthur Berger, which appeared 
in 1953. The disadvantage for Miss 
Smith, in this comparison, is that she 
has not brought forward many facts, or 
any opinions of significance, beyond 
those that we already have. The tone of 
her admiration for her subject is less 
critical, and less discriminating, than 
that of Berger, whose writing also is 
considerably more professional and 
practiced. Miss Smith’s book was un- 
dertaken as a New York University 
doctoral dissertation, and has the vir- 
tues of such a project. It is seriously, 
and somewhat solemnly, written; evi- 
dently accurate in its biographical de- 
tails (all of which were checked with 
the subject) ; generous in its quotation 
of letters and other documents; and 
scrupulously complete in its attention 
to each and every one of Copland’s 
works. The musical examples are fairly 
numerous, and the documentation is 
careful. The excellent and up-to-date 
appendices give lists of Copland’s mu- 
sical works, his critical writings and 
books, and recordings through 1954. 

Miss Smith’s book is useful and in- 
formative where factual matters are 
concerned. It is less successful in other 
respects. Facts and details are thrust 
at the reader with little regard for their 
relative interest or importance; there 
is considerable material that, in a book 
of this length, might conceivably be 
dismissed as inessential or irrelevant. 
The factual narrative method, suitable 
for a dissertation, does not produce a 
real portrait. It also does not conceal 
lack of insight or perception or ability 
to evaluate with sensitivity many of the 


THE BOOKSHEL 


environmental and musical factors 
ditioning Copland’s development. 
Smith deals attentively with all of | 
land’s music, but fails to provide | 
illuminating discussion of any : 
She does not take a definite cr 
stance at any point, and her des} 
tions of the music suffer from an| 
combination of eagerness and su i 
ficiality. One need not demand 4}. 
book on a still active composer thy ! 
attempt to formulate a definitive sq 
of judgments, but one should exe 
the enthusiasm of the author to be { 
with more thoughtfulness and pen} 
tion than is here the case. Miss S 
enthusiasm for her subject is one jj. 
many music-lovers share. But it 

be doubted that this enthusiasm cay 
further spread by claiming that | 
land “has achieved a synthesis of} 
aims of MacDowell, Griffes and I 
or that he appears to be “the li 1 
descendant of Debussy, Scriabin, Fajf/' 
Mahler, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, | it 


1] 


tok, Milhaud, and the Mexican, Cha 
Even for America’s leading comp 
this would appear to be an almost 


superable disadvantage. | 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. SH 


Dietrich Buxtehude | 


by Farley K. Hutchins | b 
Wo 
Reviewed by Alexander L. Ringe} ' 


Almost twenty years ago W. Sif 
published his brief German introduce} 
to the life, times, and work of Diet 
Buxtehude. Despite its conciseness | 
little volume proved extremely us| 
to both musicians and music lovers s¢ 
ing information about the composer} 
whose sake J. S. Bach overstayed |f 
leave from Arnstadt to the great | 
pleasure of his employers. The req 
Buxtehude revival in this country all] 
would have warranted a similar mdf) 
graph in English, summarizing as 


as possible of the impressive Buxtehif), 


research carried on abroad, especil}. 


in Seandinavian countries, in the a 


fifteen years. It is with more than} 
dinary regret, therefore, that one | 
ports the most distressing deficien| 
of the present publication. 1| 
The author, it appears from the 
set, has merely rechewed some read! 
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vailable information according to an 
wkward plan that tends to confuse 
ather than clarify. The appended lists 
f editions, recordings, reference works. 
nd anthologies — items which could 
lave been of great value—not only lack 
ystem and are often haphazard and 
led with incorrect data, but also con- 
ain a goodly number of volumes that 
re either too old to be of service today 
r have little, if any, direct bearing 
ipon the subject. The book as a whole 
s poorly edited and proofread and 
juite sloppily printed. Worst of all the 
vholesale copying from the late Man- 
red Bukofzer’s “Music in the Baroque 
ira” amounts occasionally to outright 
lagiarism (from Bukofzer, p. 264, for 
xample), even though the author 
nakes a summary mention of his “in- 
lebtedness” to this standard work “in 
rganizing the material on the German 
aroque and in achieving perspective. 
s well as a source of information.” 
Inder the circumstances one is hard 
ut to understand how he managed to 
et rid of Bukofzer’s indeed excellent 
ense of historical perspective and to 
resent so much half digested informa- 
ion. Is a given toccata really “com- 
yletely without form”? Is rhythmic 
ariation the only means of achieving 
ontrast in a chaconne (chaccone in 
he author’s spelling)? ‘“Mattheson’s 
lescription of Buxtehude’s suites as il- 
ustrating the moods of the planets” 
loes not refer to the suites known to- 
lay (see Helmut Lorenz in Archiv fiir 
Nusikwissenschaft, XI, 3, p. 239), as 
he author implies. He also seems to be 
ure that “renaissance madrigals by 
Janish composers are a significant part 
f musical literature.” Startling pieces 
f information such as this or the distinc- 
ion between Buxtehude, “the north-Ger- 
2an,” and J. S. Bach, “the German,” 
equire at least a brief explanation. 


What type reader might draw profit 
rom this little volume is hard to say. 
oth musicians and music lovers suff- 
iently versed in musical history and 
2rminology to understand the many un- 
ualified stylistic and formal allusions 
ould hardly seem to be the kind to 
ppreciate the author’s innumerable, 
ften hair-raising over-simplifications 
nd exaggerations (during the Thirty 
ears War parts of Germany “were re- 
uced to a primitive state, almost can- 
ibalism”). The musical novice, on the 
her hand, will not be able to peruse 
ce book without the help of a diction- 
ry to refer to terms such as concertato, 
adrigal, or cantus firmus. And what- 
ver their specific background, few 
mericans will be ready to condone the 
ick of translations for the German texts 
uoted, especially where an example is 
fered to demonstrate the musical in- 
rpretation of a given passage. 


lusic Textbook Co. $2.50 
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Oscar Hammerstein I 
by Vincent Sheean 
Reviewed by Richard Franko Goldman 

The musical world has long needed a 
good biography of the illustrious Oscar 
Hammerstein I, and Vincent Sheean has 
provided it. The book is lively reading. 
Hammerstein was a flamboyant person- 
ality, and Sheean has done him justice. 
The book is made additionally attrac- 
tive by a completely disarming preface 
by Oscar Hammerstein II. 

Sheean’s book is not what is usually 
called a scholarly or definitive biog- 
raphy, complete with footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy and the other paraphernalia of 
learning. The subject of the book would 


doubtless have rebelled at such treat- 
ment. But Sheean has obviously soaked 
up much of the lore and legend of the 
period, and has had access to many per- 
sonal reminiscences. He has drawn a 
professional portrait with a wise eye to 
detail and a discriminating sense of 
what to omit. George Blumenthal’s “My 
Sixty Years in Show Business” draws a 
sharper picture of Hammerstein in some 
respects, but it is much less readable. 
Sheean’s book should he popular, and 
through its popularity people may be 
encouraged to take another good look at 
our present-day operatic scene. This 
would be all to the good. 


$5.00 


Simon and Schuster 


A BETTER WAY TO 


SULLA 


“MUSICIANSHIP THROUGH THE PIANO” 


A BETTER WAY to teach basic concepts of the keyboard by providing espe- 
cially prepared materials appropriate to the age and understanding of 
the student, which take nothing for granted and leave nothing to chance 
in their thoroughness and logical step-by-step development. 


A BETTER WAY to teach music reading at the keyboard by presenting a new 
directional approach to music reading, which does not depend on the use 
of finger numbers, rote or letter name memorization. From the very first, 
the student is taught to think and read, independent of artificial crutches, 
by developing a direct association between the printed notation patterns 
and the key groups necessary to produce the desired sounds. 


A BETTER WAY to teach the use of chords by introducing keyboard harmony 
in a functional manner early in the student's experience. In a logical 
sequence, the student learns the best way to form all major and minor 
chords; the addition of 7ths and 6ths; the natural harmonic tendencies 
of chords through their application in the creation of accompaniments 


to familiar melodies. 


A BETTER WAY to capture and sustain the interest of the average student by 
providing him with the skills that make it possible for him to think of the 
piano as a source of enjoyment through the playing of all music... and 
the ability to extend his individual interests into the areas that give him 


the greatest satisfaction. 


A BETTER WAY to achieve competent performance by providing the student 
with the flexibility and versatility that can come only through feeling “at 


home” with all music. 


A BETTER WAY to encourage creativeness by providing the student with the 
necessary skills to “make up” his own accompaniments and devise his 
own “variations” to familiar melodies. 


A BETTER WAY to introduce a wide repertory by presenting the classics and 
social music side-by-side and encouraging the student to observe how 
the harmonic tendencies of informal music also apply to the composi- 
tions of the masters and how the technical facility acquired in the 
classics will improve his ability to express his creativeness in social music. 


In short, PIANO SESSIONS offers a thorough and well-grounded approach — 
a better way—to “musicianship through the piano.” 


To learn more about PIANO 
SESSIONS and to receive 
your free reference copy of 
Book 1, mail coupon 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


el SL |r 


Piano Sessions DEPT.4 
Shawnee Press, Inc. 
Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 


Please send me complete information about PIANO 
SESSIONS, and a free reference copy of Book | 


NAME 


ADDRESS___————————————————— 
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BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


=\NEW = 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


IN MEMORIAM 


PIANO BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


to play on and around Middle C. 
19 Christmas Favorites. 


The notes, rhythms, and fingers Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
are arranged by Rachel Beatty 
Kahl in the easiest way for the 
beginning student to understand 1857—1956 
and enjoy. $1.00 
0 CHOICE | ETUDE joins with thousands in the music world who have paid 
| tribute to the memory of the frail little lady with indomitable spirit 
—Mrs. Edward MacDowell who died in Los Angeles, California, on 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS August 24, just a few months under ninety-nine years of age. Widow 
1. CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS of the first American composer to win international recognition, 
"14 easy arrangements-Brady .60 Mrs. MacDowell could have had a brilliant career of her own as a 
2. BIG NOTE CHRISTMAS piano virtuoso. She chose rather to subordinate her own ambitions 
FAVORITES 35 to the task of helping her struggling husband to attain fame and 
Sep Ce GEO eee noe recognition as a composer, and then after his premature death, de- 
BOOK — 21 well-known easy act : : : 
Breaheenients 15 voted herself to acquainting the world with his music, and later to 
4. CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS — the tremendous task of developing the MacDowell Colony in memory 
Singing, playing, coloring  .35 of her husband, where all workers in the creative arts might find 
5. CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK — encouragement and inspiration. Many world famous artists and 
Seay ate "5 writers, including Aaron Copland, Willa Cather, Thornton Wilder, 
6. CHRISTMAS STORY IN Roy Harris, and Stephen Vincent Benet have sought the seclusion 
MUSIC — Flye and Smart .60 of the MacDowell Colony. 
7. FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS Mrs. Marian Nevins MacDowell was born in New York City 
COL ee 35 November 22, 1857, and at an early age had her first music instruc- 
8. HAPPY CHRISTMAS - Carols, : é 5 3 
pocmsnandystoriess bya Marlowe tion from an aunt. Later she studied in Germany with Edward 
60 MacDowell whom she married in 1884. An indication of her unself- 
9. CHRISTMAS CAROLS — ish devotion was her insistence that her husband use $5,000 which 
SAE EES eae had been left to her for music study, for his own study as a com- 
Ae. eine wae rane 7 ere poser. They finally were able to buy a farm in Peterborough, N. H. 
eee where later was located the MacDowell Colony. 
WRITE FOR FREE Due to the ailments of advancing old age, Mrs. MacDowell was 
compelled to spend her last years in California, but before that she 
MUSIC TEACHERS DIGEST was a familiar figure on the 400-acre colony. She was loved by all 
who came in contact with her. 
BOSTON MUSIC CO. Many tributes and awards were given to her in recognition of her 
devoted service, including the award from the National Institute of 
116 Boylston Street Arts and Letters in 1949, and the Henry Hadley Medal for outstand- 


Boston 16 Mass ing service to music in 1941. 
» a 
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CARL ORFF’s 


Musical 


Theatre World 


a) OS 
( 1 ITHOUT DOUBT modern composition in the 
past few decades has grown more complex in its 
structure and orchestration. Originality is expressed and 
measured in complicated musical forms and dissonances 
rather than in simple harmonies and melodic inventive- 
ness. The tremendous development of music and conse- 
quently of musical scores and apparatus have presented 
difficulties for listener and specialist. These complications 
tend to change the active participant into a passive lis- 
tener to whom music becomes merely an incomprehensi- 
ble entertainment without being a meaningful experience. 
The melange of pre-Bach, classic, romantic, and neo- 
romantic styles, spiced with a generous portion of mod- 
ernistic piercing dissonances and_ twelve-tonalism is 
enough to plunge the listener’s intellect and emotions into 
utter confusion. 

A radical, serious, and self-critical 
Bavarian composer has changed all 
this. With inventiveness, intelligence, 
and persistence, Carl Orff has spent about thirty years in 
creating music stripped of the trimmings acquired by cen- 
turies of growth and reducing it to its fundamental primi- 
tive element, rhythm. From this basis, he has constructed 
his own style, a modern music founded on an ancient 
concept. Rhythm can be felt, if not understood, by every- 
one, even the smallest child; consequently and signifi- 
cantly, it can become a means of expression for all. To 
Orff’s stress on rhythm may be added his thorough knowl- 
edge of the theatre, his recognition of the importance of 
language and movement. From these factors evolves the 
music of this “non-musician” composer, as he has been 
called by fellow professionals. 

Born on July 10, 1895 (the same year as Paul Hinde- 
mith) in Munich, where he still lives and works today, 
this consistent revolutionary attended the Akademie der 
Tonkunst and later studied composition with Heinrich 
Kaminsky. During World War I, he served as Kapell- 
meister in Munich, Darmstadt, and Mannheim. From 
1925-1936, he was music director at the Dorothee Guen- 
ther-Schule for “music education through dance” in Mu- 
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by RUTH -BERGES 


nich, where his original ideas germinated and matured. 
His interest and love for the theatre and musical composi- 
tion had begun when still a child and he, himself, started 
out as a prolific composer. Torn between the daring ex- 
perimentation of his rebellious nature and his clinging 
to established traditions, these conflicts were reflected in 
his music which naturally could not satisfy him as long 
as he was unable to find and identify his true self in 
musical expression. While he was learning continuously 
from his practical experience in the theatre, school, and 
as a conductor, he realized that none of his works mir- 
rored the concepts he had imagined, or satisfied the con- 
stantly more exacting demands he was making of himself. 
Finally, to the estrangement of many friends and admirers, 
he decided to withdraw all his output—symphonic, vocal, 
and dramatic music—composed_be- 
fore 1935. 

The judgment he used in this dras- 
tic act alone proved that he had found 
himself and since then, he has concentrated almost en- 
tirely on the musical theatre as he conceived it. The big 
exception is his “Schulwerk,” a work for music educa- 
tion, which was begun in 1930, in conjunction with his 
activities at the Dorothee Guenther-Schule. Convinced 
that music studies are not merely minor subjects or extra- 
curricular diversions, since their wholesome and _ thera- 
peutic effects enable enrichment of life and_ spiritual 
values, Orff began his creative music pedagogy. 

According to the “Schulwerk,” children should start 
their music education in the first year of school. With the 
three R’s they learn the elements of rhythm, at first with- 
out music. There is no need to count because they feel the 
rhythms. They play the cymbals, kettle drums, xylophones, 
tambourines, triangles, and chimes; they clap their hands, 
hum, whistle, and sing. Each child learns to play each 
instrument. To the children this is a game, giving full 
freedom to their imaginativeness. The primitively simple 
and rhythmic instruments are toys; later on when games 
lose in popularity, they will make way for the more com- 
plicated instruments of tone (Continued on Page 56) 
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(center) Clifford Harvuot as H.A.W. Tabor; 
(on his left) Frances Bible as Augusta Tabor 


Front entrance to the Central City Opera k f 
House, Denver, Colorado Central City Opera Has Important Premiere 


( (yin AS GALA a celebration as the old Cen- 


tral City Opera House (Denver, Colorado) 

ever had seen, a new American opera based on a tale 
of the fabulous mining days of Colorado, was given its 
world premiere on July 7, 1956. “The Ballad of Baby 
Doe” was presented alternately with “Tosca” by the 
Central City Opera Association as special attractions 
for the 25th anniversary of its Festival in the revita- 
lized old mining town. Douglas Moore’s opera was 
commissioned by the Koussevitsky Foundation of the 
Library of Congress, in honor of the Columbia Univer- 
sity bi-centennial, and is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitsky. One might surmise 
that the story of the silver mining days had too much 
local flavor to have universal appeal; showever, it is a 
curious type of provincialism, if it is that, which would 
combine the talents of the late John Latouche of Vir- 
ginia, librettist, and Douglas Stuart Moore, New York 
composer, with a Colorado story to form an opera 
commissioned in memory of a naturalized New Eng- 
lander of Russian extraction. This type of provincial- 
ism equals the American story .. . as American as 
“Tobacco Road” or from log cabin to the White House. 
Librettist Latouche was able to take the Horace A. 
W. Tabor story to his lyrical forge and design an opera 
book in two acts of ten scenes in such a way as to 
excite composer Moore to give the opera-goer a rare 
treat in American music theater. Douglas Moore has 
consistently found inspiration in the folk legends and 
folk music of our country. His opera output includes 
“White Wings,” 1935; “The Headless Horseman,” 
1936; “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 1938; “Giants 
in the Earth,” 1949; and “The Ballad of Baby Doe,” 
1956. It is refreshing to hear a work and to see a pro- 
duction where libretto and music are truly unified. 
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THE BALLA 
OF BABY DO 
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There are very few instances of forced declaiming) 
which to this writer seems such a predominating fau 


by George Lynn 


in contemporary vocal and choral writing. It is eviden 
to the listener that the drama is foremost and that this 
is a mission for the composer, never an amenity. 

Douglas Moore has lived so long with American folk 
music that by now the folk element is naturally identi) 
fiable in his original music. Music for “The Ballad of 
Baby Doe” is not only appropriate to the action buj 
has a sympathetic quality with strength in the emojf 
tional impact. Varying harmonic schemes are used 
suitable to the dramatic moment—dissonant for hars | 
or strong scenes and lyric for those of passionate in} 
tensity. There is reality without brutality. The orches}} 
tration not only provides motivation for’stage actio | 
but more than that, it is used as emotional “cue” fo 
the singing. Like the orchestra in Verdi operas, it must} 
be present to give the complete musical picture. _ 

The chief characters in “The Ballad of Baby Doe’ 
are drawn from Colorado lore in tact, and in a signifi-} 
cant period of American history. Baby Doe, Horac 
and Augusta Tabor and citizenry of Leadville and} 
Denver are recreated from Colorado’s fabulous silve 
mining era along with President Chester A. Arthur at 
Presidential candidate William Jennings Bryan, wha 
give us the larger story of national economic strife 
when silver goes and gold comes as coin of the realm. 

The story of which the opera is made is that con- 
cerning the <‘classic triangle” of Tabor and the twa} 
women he married. The treatment by Latouche was 
that of Tabor’s domination by both Augusta and Baby] 
Doe. The story encompasses the years from 1880 to al 
little beyond 1900. In this period Tabor rises from rags} 
to riches due to the economic precocities of his wife,] 
Augusta. He meets young, (Continued on Page a 
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The 


Responsibility of Music Education 
to Music...a@ Reply 


(Mr. Normann is on the faculty of the School of Music of the 
University of Washington, Seattle-—Ed. note) 


fr IS AN INTERESTING paradox that, while the 

great American public has an almost unbounded 
faith in the institution of public education, one of its 
favorite indoor sports is to cast a critical, censorious eye 
on what passes for education in the public schools. The 
scientist insists that mathematics is not only poorly taught 
but dangerously neglected. The professor of English Lit- 
erature lambasts the schools because his students can 
neither read intelligently nor “express themselves fluently 
and concisely and clearly either verbally or orally.” The 
local Chamber of Commerce. for reasons economic, be- 
comes emotionally disturbed if the local high school fails 
to produce winning athletic teams. The mental hygienist 
is deeply concerned lest, in pursuit of the three R’s, the 
child’s personal and social needs be ignored. And the 
professional musician is quick to condemn the kind and 
quality of instruction presented in the name of music to 
boys and girls of school age. Perhaps all this is healthy 
and sound. The ability to speak out freely is certainly the 
right of any individual in a democracy. We would like 
to believe that critical evaluation reveals a deep and abid- 
ing concern, particularly if it be constructive. No man, in 
his right mind, would utterly ignore it. 

So, it becomes a matter of some importance when 
William Schuman, a distinguished composer and the ad- 
ministrator of one of America’s leading conservatories of 
music, takes the schools to task in the September issue of 
ETUDE. Briefly he places stress on the following points. 
1. “Of the music-making that goes on in our schools. . . 

most of it is mediocre. . . . No musical performance 
should be given in public which can not meet accepta- 
ble musical standards.” 

2. “At the root of the problem of quality in musical per- 
formance is the musicianly equipment or lack of equip- 
ment of the teacher.” 

3. “My wide acquaintance with school music teachers 
leads me to doubt whether more than an insignificant 
number are genuinely interested in music.” 

A. “Only a minuscule percentage of the music teaching 
profession is interested in what is taking place in 
today’s world of music.” 

5. “There is no excuse for the use of cheap and tawdry 
materials.” 

None of these arguments is new. They have -been re- 
peated time and again until the school musician is thor- 
sughly aware of the problem. And there may be here and 
here ample justification for the point of view expressed. 
But we should, at the same time, realize that confusion 
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may arise through failure to define one’s terms neatly and 
precisely. What, in terms of the public schools, is meant 
by a legitimate standard of performance, musical equip- 
ment, mediocrity, or contemporary? Until the disputants 
have settled upon a specific definition they may very well 
be arguing past one another, disputing points upon which 
basically they are both agreed. It should be understood 
also that, while the schools exist to develop in all students 
some comprehension of what constitutes a good life, peo- 
ple are not at all agreed about what a good life is. If mu- 
sic has a legitimate place in the formation of a good life, 
then, music has a legitimate place in the curriculum. But 
is it not true that when it is welcomed into the curriculum, 
it must justify its existence upon the same terms as any 
other subject, namely, not on the basis of what students 
can do for music but rather upon the premise of what 
music can and is able to do for the student. If we lost 
sight of the fact that music is primarily for the enrichment 
of people’s lives, that it exists because of what it can do 
for, in, and to people in terms of human values then we 
have no real justification for including it in the scope of 
public education. The schools are an institution of a peo- 
ple; they are, therefore, obligated to serve the needs of a 
people. People are folk; the schools, it would seem to fol- 
low, should be concerned with folk-ways, folk institutions, 
folk expressions. 

Now when we come to the first of Mr. Schuman’s criti- 
cisms, that pertaining to mediocre public performance, 
we are immediately on controversial territory. All about 
us we hear and have opportunities of attending profes- 
sional performances by highly skilled music practitioners. 
Shall school groups attempt to ape professional standards 
of skill, facility, and an almost phenomenal technical 
dexterity? They have tried to do so. The temptation is a 
very real one indeed. But the dangers of so doing are 
quite likely to lead to a complete distortion of the very 
purposes which music should serve in public education. 
Is it serving the purposes of music education in the best 
possible way to drill so exhaustively on technical perfec- 
tion that the real spirit and meaning of the music itself 
is lost? Is it justifiable to so work for perfection that the 
extent of the literature a school group may have direct 
contact with is severely curtailed? To what extent can any 
piece of music, no matter how great, be drilled, beaten, 
and pounded in rehearsal through the desire to achieve 
the last iota of polish and perfection and still retain its 
vitality, sincerity, and freshness? Admitted that public 
performance may have positive beneficial influences upon 
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students, is it not, at the same time, con- 
ductive to the stressing of factors which 
have little or nothing to do with the real 
essence of musical expression? In the 
pressures which exist upon the group and 
its conductor in aiming for a_ public 
presentation, is it not possible to lose 
one’s sense of perspective, one’s sense of 
proportion? A valid and defensible case 
could be argued that public performance 
may quite possibly be one of the gravest 
dangers inherent in -the teaching of 
music today, both in the school and in 
the private studio. One might well ask 
to what extent is it conducive towards 
abilities in reading, to extending one’s 
acquaintance and knowledge of musical 
literature, in leading toward anticipa- 
tion rather than fear, toward emotional 
stability rather than frustration. Of 
course, one can not deny that a thought- 
fully planned performance may have 
many educational advantages. But to 
realize those advantages it must be on 
a level of child and youth understand- 
ing and child and youth capacity. And 
we, as an audience, must be prepared 
to bring child ears or youth ears to the 
program: We should not be so con- 
cerned with Mr. Schuman’s question 
of “doing a disservice to the art of mu- 
sic” but more importantly with the ques- 
tion of doing a service to our students 
through music in the healthiest and 
most beneficial way to those participat- 
ing. Professionalism has little place in 
a program of general education; ama- 
teurism, in the literal meaning of the 
term, is of utmost significance. 


Standards, it is true, whether exempli- 
fied in the classroom or in public per- 
formance are, in the end, largely a mat- 
ter of teacher implementation. Here, 
Mr. Schuman is on very firm ground in- 
deed. No musical group or individual is 
likely to rise much beyond the limita- 
tions and insight of the one who is do- 
ing the teaching. In the case of music 
these standards are, in Mr. Schuman’s 
opinion, dependent upon the “musical 
skills” of the teacher. No one would 
question for an instant the importance 
of a well grounded musical equipment 
upon the part of any teacher of music. 
But is it made sufficiently clear that 
such teaching must have other ingredi- 
ents? It is difficult in the extreme to 
visualize how any amount of training 
or any extraordinary acquisition of 
technical skills can quite compensate 
in any music teacher for a lack of in- 
nate sensitivity to music, a natural re- 
sponsiveness to beauty of expression. 


Nor is it possible to understand how 
a teacher who is not warm in human 
understanding, gifted with the ability 
to dramatize a subject effectively, emo- 
tionally stable, and rich in imaginative 
insight can bring to full realization 
those very qualities in music which we 
hold most dear, which are of the very 
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essence of the subject. The possession 
or lack of these human qualities reveal 
themselves unmistakably on whatever 
level one may be dealing—kindergarten 
or the Metropolitan Opera. I am sure 
that Mr. Schuman would entirely agree 
on the fact that to build a good musician 
and a good teacher one must have some 
native capacities to begin with, that 
those native capacities must be enriched 
and developed by a sound and adequate 
training. What would disturb both of 
us, as well as a good many others who 
are concerned with providing legitimate 
instruction to children, is that, first of 
all, we need to be far more selective in 
our training institutions, of those who 
apply, in terms of personal fitness and 
personal qualifications. Secondly, in the 
limited time available for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of music in college or 
university it behooves a faculty to con- 
sider most carefully what kind and type 
of musical training is likely to bring 
about the most desirable changes in its 
students. One does not do this by plac- 
ing music first and the individual last 
in the scale of values. As any one at all 
conversant with the situation well knows, 
it is no simple task to determine to what 
extent musical learnings in a _ given 
classroom situation will transfer, how 
far musical insights are actually being 
developed and musical curiosity aroused, 
how much of our training is a vestigial 
remnant stemming from past cultures, 
how closely theories and knowledges 
tie in with musical realities. Thirdly, it 
is too infrequently recognized that the 
multitudinous musical responsibilities 
of a teacher in the public schools may 
demand a training quite at variance 
with the traditional narrowly conceived 
preparation of a concert performer, 
theoretician or so-called musicologist. 


While the music educator is often 
taken to task for being a sort of musical 
Jack-of-All-Trades, he is no less fre- 
quently scolded for not appreciating 
in sufficient degree the philosophy, his- 
tory, and administrative network of 
public education. Under present circum- 
stances we can say this: the teacher 
of music in the public schools is cur- 
rently obtaining as much and frequently 
far more training than the average 
private teacher of music, the average 
member of the American Federation of 
Musicians, and many a performer on 
radio and concert stage. 


We now come to Mr. Schuman’s third 
point—it is doubtful if the music edu- 
cator is sincerely interested in music. 
This is at once a grave and serious 
charge for how can anyone teach effec- 
tively unless he is wound up with sin- 


cere conviction concerning the impor- . 


tance of his subject. I am afraid that 
there is, by and large, little concrete 
evidence to support such a point of view 
as this. On the other hand, anyone at all 


acquainted with music educators, in thé} 
large, can not help but become im} 
pressed by the eagerness with whicli 
they seek information and knowledg¢| 
and skill which they believe to be im 
portant. One has only to note the ati 
tendance figures of their various con)j| 
ventions, to examine the registratio 
figures of summer sessions over the} 
country to have brought home to hi 
immediately the avidity with which these 
people generally are seeking answers t¢ 
their problems. It is true indeed tha 
these problems may not be those whick| 
a music historian, a performer, or 
theoretician may deem of most urg’ 
ency but they are present nevertheless 
and they are very real. Nor does one 
have to seek far to find ample evidence|} 
of the desire and will to participate 
actively in music making. Immediately 
there comes to mind the fact that a con) 
siderable proportion of the members o}| 
symphony orchestras over the country 
have come through the ranks of teachers 
and students in school orchestras anc 
bands. In my home port of Seattle, fo 
example, a relatively large proportior 
of the members of the Seattle Symphony} 
Orchestra are practicing teachers in oui 
schools who, through the generosity o}f 
local school boards, are excused fro 
teaching duties in order to attend re 
hearsals. It is highly questionable if the) 
three other community orchestras could}} 
long survive if it were not for the sup 
port of playing teachers in the group 
If we were to remove from our chure 
choirs the teachers who serve as leaderi} 
of these groups the result would bef; 
little short of disastrous. Five loca}f) 
band directors have for a period olf 
some years met regularly to pla 
through woodwind literature; every} 
week local school musicians gather to 
gether in a music store to play togethe 
for the sheer joy and fun of it. At a} 
recent meeting of the Northwest Divi 
sion of the Music Educators National) 
Conference literally hundreds of man 
scripts of contemporary music were ox} 
display. Throughout the four days oj] 
the Conference’ there was almost co 
tinuous performance of these works b 
intensely interested students and teac 
ers. Who were the composers of these} 
works? For the most part they were the} 
compositions (and many a highly credit) 
able composition at that) created by tha) 
much maligned and extremely busy per}} 
son, the practicing teacher of music irf| 
the public schools of the Pacific Noh, 


west. These are not isolated sence 
} 
a 
i 


for they can be duplicated in essence ir]| 
almost any community where music ha 
become an active force rather than 

responsibility which, as in New Yor 
City, has been sloughed off and turne 
over to the hands of the professional 
If there is any force in America today 


(Continued on Page 58 
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Elaine Malbin in the title réle of “Madame Butterfly” 


1Q 

HEN, ON DECEMBER 4, 1955, during the NBC telecast 

of “Madame Butterfly.” Brigadier General David Sarnoff 
announced the formation of the NBC Opera Company, he touched 
on a matter of farther reaching import than the organization of a 
new performing group. What was actually launched that afternoon 
was a pioneering solution for America’s vexing problem of art 
patronage. In making known that the new opera company would 
be financed by the National Broadcasting Company and its parent 
organization. the Radio Corporation of America, General Sarnoff 
unveiled a rare example of art’s being advanced by Big Business. 

For years, the question of national opera has gone spinning 
around in a vicious circle: In America, opera is given less gener- 
ally than in Europe because there is less demand for it—there is 
less demand for it because it is less generally given. At the center 
of the circle lies the question of costs. The huge expenses of any 
sort of opera production have never yet been paid out of profit: 
hence, it is said they must be met by subsidy. Subsidy by whom? 
Earlier ages of music flourished on the private patronage of wealthy 
nobles like Prince Esterhazy, who employed Haydn and forced him 
to wear the livery of the princely household. In modern times, 
private patronage has given way to the governmental underwriting 
which keeps most of Europe’s opera houses running today. America 
has known neither form of subsidy. And, for all its wealth, America 
has no regular opera which all the people can enjoy. Even the 
Metropolitan has had its existence threatened by deficits, the settling 
of which has required public appeals for contributions. Periodi- 
cally, interested persons clamor for a Federal Ministry of Arts; 
beyond that, the problem has gone on spinning its circle—until 
General Sarnoff announced the birth of an opera company to be 
financed by industry. For the start. NBC expects to lose money on 
the project. 

NBC and General Sarnoff have given America many musical 
“firsts”—the Damrosch Musical Appreciation Series on radio; 
radio concerts by Toscanini and the great orchestra created for 
him; the first opera ever commissioned expressly for radio produc- 
tion (Menotti’s “Old Maid and The Thief”), to be followed, ten 
years later, by the first opera commissioned for television (Men- 
otti’s “Amahl and The Night Visitors”). All of these originated in 
NBC. The new project is to go out of NBC, over the entire country. 

General Sarnoff believes that Americans would welcome live, 
non-broadcast opera if they could have a chance to hear first-class 
works, impeccably produced, and understandably presented. His 
opinion rests on faith, certainly, but on faith well founded. Since 
1949, NBC has been telecasting occasional performances of operas 
chosen from established (Continued on Page 40) 
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(i. to r.) Frances Bible, Edith Evans, Adelaide Bishop and Elaine 


Malbin with Chandler Cowles. 


Chandler Cowles, 

General Manager of NBC 
Opera Company, outlines his 
ideas concerning 


the project 


ty Rose Heyllud 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 


Mozart and His Sonatas 
—A New Edition 


by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


William J. Mitchell 


(Anoxe THE MAJOR blessings 


of the Mozart bicentennial has 
been the appearance of a new edition 
of his sonatas and fantasies edited by 
Nathan Broder, and published by the 
Theodore Presser Company. A pub- 
lication such as this, serves as a model 
of what can be accomplished when a 
major publishing company engages 
the services of a trained scholar, for 
the result, attractively priced, is an 
edition which is more accurate than 
the scores that are included in the 
Complete Works (Gesamtausgabe) 
and the Urtext edition. 

In preparing the Presser edition 
which contains nineteen sonatas and 
three fantasies, Broder had access to 
first or old editions for all of the 
works, and in addition nine complete 
and six incomplete or fragmentary 
autographed manuscripts. The editor 
has used exemplary care in evaluating 
and compounding the material with 
which he worked. To start with, his 
comments and suggestions are almost 
entirely divorced from the scores and 
placed in an informative Preface 
which contains an interesting and use- 
ful discussion of the performance of 
appoggiaturas. Far too often, editors 
of popular editions insist on making 
their own gratuitous markings in- 
distinguishable from those of the com- 
poser, and by so doing, intrude in- 
sensitively between the performer and 
the original score. This is a gross 
form of disservice to music lovers, 
for everyone should have the inalien- 
able right, taken for granted in liter- 
ary publications, to know precisely 
what the creator wrote, even when it 
seems to fall short of absolute clarity. 
In the few cases where Broder has 
added markings to the scores, the 
material is enclosed in brackets. 

Of considerable value to the per- 
former is the way in which Broder 
has made it possible to compare avail- 
able autographs with first editions, 
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ten of which appeared during Mozart’s 
lifetime. As a rule, interpretive direc- 
tions are far less frequent in the 
manuscripts than in the first editions, 
the additional signs and markings 
from which have been enclosed in 
parentheses in the Presser edition. 
The student of the Mozart sonatas 
will, as a result, have before him two 
distinguishable versions of many of 
the works, from which he can reach 
his own conclusions regarding the 
proper reading. The problem of de- 
ciding which way to interpret the 
works is complicated, however, by the 
fact that, on the one hand, Mozart 
did not need “stage directions” in 
his own hand written copies. On the 
other hand it is clear that, in certain 
cases, the composer did not see the 
printed copies until they had been 
distributed. In any event, the printed 
early editions reflect the range of 
performing tastes of Mozart’s time 
and shortly thereafter. Hence, the 
performer or his teacher, using the 
composite score as a guide, can face 
the prospect of becoming a do-it-your- 
self editor, even to working out the 
fingerings which have been wisely 
omitted, with reasonable assurance 
that he can not stray too far from a 
correct performance. Certainly, he 
will not be likely to produce as hor- 
rendous an interpretation as would 
follow from his literal acceptance of 
many of the modern heedlessly edited 
versions of these priceless works. 
Some of the problems of interpre- 
tation spring from the fact that either 
Mozart or the early publisher seems 
not to have been consistently careful 
in preparing the scores. In almost all 
cases Broder comes to the rescue with 
suggestions placed in footnotes or 
brackets; but in certain cases where 
identical repetitions of the music are 
differently marked, one is caught with 
the problem of deciding whether the 
copyist intended a variant or com- 
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mitted an error. A case in point is the 
finalmovement of the C major Sonata, 
K. 309, where in bars 66 to 68 short 
appoggiaturas are indicated, but in 
an identical passage, bars 170 to 1724 
they become long, or measured. 
Broder in his Preface favors short 
appoggiaturas in the earlier bars, but 
does not indicate that they should be 
short in the repetition. Your corre- 
spondent, in the capacity of a do-it-} 
yourself editor, favors a measured: 
appoggiatura in both cases. 

A clash between a pretty well es-f 
tablished tradition of performancelf} 
and Mozart’s unmistakeable indica- 
tions occurs in the opening bars off 
the A minor Sonata, K. 310. Custom-} 
arily the appoggiaturas in bars 2-4) 
and 51-53 are played as eighths | 
analogy with the written out eighth 
of the varied repetition in bars 10-124) 
and 89-91. Yet, Mozart’s manuscript, 
the first page of which appears con-jf} 
veniently as an illustration in the 
edition under discussion, clearly calls} 
for short appoggiaturas. 

An instructive comparison, whic 
will teach us not to depend too heavily|} 
on the markings of first and early} 
editions, can be made between the fin-} 
al movement of the “easy” Sonata in 
C major, K. 545 and its counterpart, 
the middle movement of the . 
scribed” F major Sonata, K. 547a.f 
The two movements, except for dif-] 
ferences in the key of each and a few} 
variants in the notes, are identical, 
although a disparity in the number-| 
ing of the bars of the C major move-} 
ment in the Presser edition obstructs: 
the arrival at such a conclusion. The} 
point of interest, however, lies in the} 
fact that there are sharp differences# 
in phrasing and dynamics indications 
between the C major piece, for which} 
Broder consulted two early editions, 
of which one is known to have been] 
based on the autograph, and its FY 
major coun- (Continued on Page 60) 
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José Limon in the title part of “The Emperor Jones” 
dance-drama with score by Heitor Villa-Lobos, pre- 
miéred last summer at the Empire State Music Festival, 
Ellenville, N.Y. 


( /( E ARE LIVING, like it or not, in a new dance 

age. Because this is to be the final article in a 
series on dance which | have written for ETUDE, I think 
it might be appropriate to touch upon the increasing in- 
terdependence of dance and music. for as dance sweeps to 
fresh heights of popularity, it is going to call more and 
more for the assistance of music and musicians. In turn, 
music, in its theatrical manifestations. will have to call 
upon dancing. 

Most scholars agree that dance is the mother-source 
from which came music and drama and for untold cen- 
turies dance remained the primary art-expression of man 
(as it still remains in certain quarters of the world). But 
as civilization progressed, art-cycles came into being. 
In ancient Greece. although dance and music remained 
essential elements of a culture. drama rose to an un- 
matched peak of glory. Music began an upward surge to 
new splendors during the Renaissance. A little more than 
a century ago, ballet was more important to most Euro- 
pean audiences than was opera and about a century ago, 
yr slightly less, opera ballet declined as the art of song 
led the prima donna to outshine the prima ballerina in 
popular appeal. 

Today? Well, it is an age of dance but it is a dance 
ize with a difference. True, the enormous popularity of 
American and imported ballet companies, the continuing 
,owers of modern dance as represented in the internation- 
il achievements of a Martha Graham or a José Limon, the 
appeal generated by ethnic groups from Spain or India or 
3ali and the force exerted by dance in the field of edu- 
vation all attest to the fact that we are living in or enter- 
ng upon a dance era. 

But it is also an era in which the arts are finding new 
trength in unity, in collaboration, in the development 
yf a theater which calls upon the creative and performing 
yowers of each! Our great lyric theater—call it musical 
omedy, musical drama or what you will—is the fruit of 
ollaboration among dramatists. choreographers, com- 
yosers, and singers, actors, dancers, and poets, painters 
md designers. Look back upon “Oklahoma!”’, still thriv- 
ng after more than a decade of performing, or look at 
if you can get tickets) the new “My Fair Lady” and 
hink of the many productions in between. The achieve- 
nents of art-unity are immediately apparent. 

There was a time. when composers wrote incidental 
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by Walter Terry 


music (and the phrase should be taken literally) for 
drama and doggerel for ballet. Matters have changed. 
Last summer, Carl Orfl’s conception of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” was presented by the Empire State Music 
Festival at Ellenville, N.Y., and it was clear from the re- 
ports of the music critics that the music of Orff, the words 
of Shakespeare and the rhythmic action of the players 
united to make theatrical magic. And, incidentally, this 
production broke all attendance records at Ellenville, with 
José Limon’s choreography for Heitor Villa-Lobos’ “The 
Emperor Jones” as a healthy runner-up in popularity. 

Dancers occasionally perform to inferior music or turn 
on the physical virtuosity to the sturdy accompaniments 
of a Minkus or a Pugni but consider the amazing array of 
first-rate contemporary music they have commissioned. 
Among the top composers of our time who have written 
(and of their best) are Stravinsky, Bernstein, Thomson, 
Dello Joio. Hindemith, Chavez, Villa-Lobos, Schuman, 
Copland, Menotti, Barber, Prokofieff. And speaking of 
Prokofieff, it is interesting to note that the composer 
himself included a movement from his own “Classical 
Symphony” in his music for the ballet “Romeo and Juliet,” 
presumably because it would be heard more frequently 
via the ballet than through strictly symphonic perform- 
ances. 

Even if we look at that mass-medium of entertainment, 
television, the unity of the arts is still apparent. Obvi- 
ously, straight dancing, straight drama and straight sing- 
ing (or instrumental playing) can be found on TV, but 
more frequently a dramatic scene or incident leads into 
a song in which dance serves as background action or as 
a colorful connecting link between verses. Because TV 
is primarily a visual form of entertainment, it is ob- 
vious that action by the camera itself or action by the 
performers is a necessity. But the method of fusing 
dance, drama and music had already started to find form 
long before television became popular. 

Narrowing the view down to dance and music alone, it 
is obvious that musicians and dancers must learn more 
than they ever knew before about each other's art. Sing- 
ers in the musical comedy theater and on television have 
had to learn how to move and, even to dance. Coldly put, 
the jobs go to those who look trim and move well. The 
dancers, in turn, have had to learn how to count and to 
follow the complex scores written (Continued on Page 40) 
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NEW RECORDS 


Verdi: Rigoletto (complete) 

As I have not been able to hear any 
other of the existing recorded yersions 
of Verdi’s ever-lovable opera, I have to 
judge this newest ‘Angel release on its 
own merits. I can say off hand that this 
is a truly exciting presentation of the 
work and that it must rank among the 
best. As a matter of fact, this being a 
Teatro alla Scala performance, it would 
be really surprising if their interpreta- 
tion would be something else than first- 
rate. 

In the first place I was impressed by 
the beautiful sound of the orchestra and 
by the precise and knowing conducting 
of Tullio Serafin. He has an extraordi- 
nary sense of shading and tone color. 
Above all we are always made aware of 
the orchestra’s presence, a quality which 
is rare in any performance of this 
singer’s opera. From among the array of 
famous vocalists, | do not hesitate to 
choose as the most outstanding Tito 
Gobbi who sings the title role. Both 
from the musical and the dramatic view- 
points his characterization is something 
to be marveled at. I wish I could say the 
same thing of Gilda’s portrayal by Maria 
Meneghini Callas. in order not to hurt 
her fanatic followers. The truth is, how- 
ever, that if dramatically she is able to 
demonstrate some extraordinary feats, 
musically her singing is uneven. There 
are many beautiful moments in_ her 
voeal presentation, but there are also 
others where tonal quality and intona- 
tion are sacrificed to dramatic effects. 
Giuseppe di Stefano who sings the role 
of the Duke is in very good form, al- 
though he too sometimes strains his 
voice. Of the other rdles I can have 
nothing but praise, and I shall even say 
that after Tito Gobbi, my preferred 
artist is Nicola Zaccaria, who is striking 
in the role of Sparafucile. 

What I do not understand is why this 
opera had to be tightly pressed on five 
sides, with the result that breaks occur 
at the oddest nroments in the middle of 
scenes. (Angel 3537 5-S/L) 

—Abraham Skulsky 


Schubert: Piano Sonata, B-flat major, 
Op. posth. (with a_ selection of 
Laendler from Op. 171) 


Through the first three of the four 
movements of this demanding Sonata, 
Leon Fleisher impresses as an excep- 
tional pianist; one who has admirable 
control of tone, of balances, of pulse. 
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The characteristic Schubert harmonic 
surprises are tastefully dramatized, the 
transparent textures are always clear, 
and the music moves ahead in a steady 
flow with tight concentration. If there 
is any reservation about Fleisher’s play- 
ing here, it is that the whole has a 
studied, unspontaneous air. He has over- 
come the external performance prob- 
lems, but one can still sense the calcula- 
tions, can still hear the wheels whirring. 
The last movement, curiously, falls 
below the standard of the others. It 
gives an impression of being too fast. 
though actually it is not, but here the 
performer runs his colors ‘together; 
piano and forte are frequently indis- 
tinguishable from each other; the chord 
masses of the strong minor theme are 
slighted the whole movement sounds 
diluted and without the meticulous 
quality so marked elsewhere. (Columbia 


ML 5061) —Joseph Bloch 
Bach: Violin Concertos Nos. 1 and 2 
Vivaldi: Concerto for Two Violins 

We have here two of Bach’s greatest 
violin concertos, and a less familiar 
two-violin concerto by Vivaldi, in super- 
lative performances. David Oistrakh 
plays the second Concerto in E major, 
and Isaac Stern, the first in A minor. 
Both bring to this music a beauty of 
violin sound and emotional responses 
which are quite a relief from the auster- 
ity and dryness which so many other 
concert violinists mistake as pure clas- 
sicism. Both soloists join in the perform- 
ance of the Vivaldi two-violin concerto, 
which is actually the eighth Concerto 
Grosso, from the Estro Armonico. In all 
three works, the sympathetic and beauti- 
fully adjusted accompaniment of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy deserves a special word of 
praise. (Columbia ML 5087) 

—David Ewen 

Joseph Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in 


B-flat major; Symphony No. 96 in 
D major 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
of New York, cond. Bruno Walter. 


This recording is something to be 
grateful for. It offers one of Joseph 
Haydn’s most mature orchestral utter- 
ances paired with an unduly neglected 
masterwork, the “miracle” symphony. 
Both are brilliantly played by one of 
the nation’s top orchestras under the 
loving and knowing direction of one of 
the world’s finest Haydn conductors. 
Since Columbia’s engineers have been 


quite up to the occasion, the sum tota li 
provides an unusually rewarding listen) 
ing experience whetting one’s appetit ih 
for many more of its kind. if 

Mr. Walter, who works with a bette il 
orchestra than Hermann Scherchen o 
Westminster Records, and whose coni} 
ception is slightly more “Viennese,” rej}, 
veals these two “London” symphonie¢ 
in all their prophetic vigor. As far as} 
we are concerned, the miracle of the} 
No. 96 is not that nobody was killed 07 
even injured by the chandelier which 
dropped into the orchestra during the 
first peformance, but rather that a slo 
movement composed in 1791 could be 
so full of “Beethovenian” accents. The} 
No. 102, composed some three years} 
later, is, of course, a far more weights} 
affair. Here the Beethoven avant ley 
lettre, speaking from sudden rests anc 
harmonic shifts in the fast movements: 
is joined by an almost nineteenth cen: 
tury romanticism in the slow introduc} 
tion and the beautiful Adagio whick#] 
prepares its recapitulation in truly} 
Mendelssohnian fashion. 

Some of the Philharmonic’s attack 
are not always up to their usual stand 
ards. But this does not substantially \ 
affect a generally excellent job. (C 
lumbia ML 5059) 


—Alexander L. Ringer 


Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 4, 
major, Op. 58 (and Rondo, C majo 
Op. 51 No. 1) 


Wilhelm Kempff’s pre-war recording 
of such Beethoven Sonatas as Op. 10 
and Op. 110 are still models of how te 
shape a melodic line and how to makg 
a quiet movement flow effortlessly. No 
his new recording of the Beethoven | 
major Concerto with the Berlin Phill) 
harmonic under Paul van Kempen hag 
been released, and I, even after the firs 
flush of enthusiasm, am tempted to con} 
sider it one of the best performances o 
this work that I have ever heard. Kempff’s 
conception is a gentle one, even in th 
last movement and in the use of under 
stated cadenzas, but there is no mona 
ony because of the consistently beauti 
ful tone and linear sense. His rapic 
technic seems rough. Certainly almos 
all the virtuoso passages contain minut 
luinps, holes or inaccuracies, and in thd 
last movement there is some nervous} 
scurrying. To carp a bit further, thel/ 
ensemble between orchestra and soloist 
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this most sensitive of all concertos aref. 

so superbly set forth. (Decca DL 9742] 
—Joseph Bloch 

Luigi Boccherini: Sinfonia Funebroh 

Symphony in C major, Op. 16,3 — | 

The Vienna Orchestral 


cond. F. Charles Adler 
Boccherini, the 


Society ] 


} 
, 


cellist 
f 


virtuoso 
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composer, contributed greatly to the 
emancipation of the bass part in eight- 
eenth century orchestral music. The pres- 
ent record offers ample evidence to this 
effect. On the other hand, the third move- 
ment of the C major symphony employs 
solo violins in the typical concertante 
fashion of his time. And, of course, the 
texture of both works remains homo- 
phonic throughout. Contrasting ideas are 
plentiful, but they provide little dra- 
matic conflict. In the C major symphony 
the drum-like rhythms of the first move- 
ment give way to lyrical melodies in the 
Andante Amorosa (sic). The minuet is 
a stately affair, and the rudimentary 
finale adds a Mozartian lilt to a work 
that might have figured among the minor 
achievements of any major master. 
_The Funeral Symphony in the unusual 
key of B major was composed about a 
decade later in 1782. While doing little 
justice to its title, as far as present day 
audiences are concerned, it is an ingra- 
tiating piece of considerable interest. 
especially in comparison with Haydn’s 
similarly nicknamed symphony of 1772. 
Both performances are expertly paced 
and cleanly played. The commentary by 
Jules Wolffers is well written and in- 
formative. The recorded sound is excel- 
lent. (Unicorn UNLP 1017) 
—Alexander L. Ringer 


Haydn: Symphony No. 88 in G Major 
(Paris): Symphony No. 104 in D 
Major (London) 

George Szell and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra give unblemished performances 
of these famous symphonies. The scores 
are among Haydn's grandest; there can 
be no higher praise. Szell obviously has 
a warm affection for the music and con- 
veys it convincingly. There are virtually 
no rubati; the minute slackenings of 
time in the Trios of the Minuets lend a 
happy touch of grace. The earthy joy- 
ousness, the spirited strength and firm 
forms are fully realized. Andante is 
played at a true walking pace (“Lon- 
don” Symphony), as it should be. The 
tone throughout is rich and true; the 
balances and shadings—difficult to en- 
compass in music of this period—are 
sensitive. (Epic LC 3196) 

—Bernard Rogers 


Bach: Suite No. 1 in C Major; Suite 
No. 2 in B Minor 


This recording is on the whole a 
pleasurable experience. The strings of 
he Concertgebouw display the full im- 
pasto of high Dutch painting. Van 
Beinum’s conception of the Baroque 
language is clear, although his tempi 
ire somewhat matter-of-fact and one is 
induly aware of the downbeat. (The 
yarline is a hardy tyrant! ) His wood- 
vinds—two oboes, a bassoon in the first 
suite; solo flute in the second—are ac- 
somplished players, and the silvery 
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sounds of the harpsichord are refresh- 
ing. The delicious Badinerie which ends 
the B Minor Suite lacks sprightliness 
and sparkle. Especially fine are the 
reeds in the second gavotte and the 
strings in the second Minuet, in the 
opening suite. In the Minuet the strings 
show their understanding of delicate 
bowing volumes. (Epic LC 3195) 
—Bernard Rogers 

Ballet Music from the Operas 


Ponchielli: Dance of the Hours from 
“La Gioconda”’ 

Wagner: Venusberg Music 

Tannhauser”’ 

Verdi: Ballet Music from Act Two, 
** dida”’ 

Moussorgsky: Dances of the Persian 
Slaves from “‘Khovantchina”’ 

Borodin: Polovtsian Dances from Act 
Two, “Prince Igor”’ 


from 


One had thought that it was time to 
retire from hard labor the Dance of the 
Hours. But in this playing the hours 
seem shorter, the amiable platitudes 
again fall pleasantly on the ear. The 
Venusberg material is a different steed; 
after a century of hard driving its 
breath, born under the warm sun of 
“Tristan,” retains its first passion. But 
in the Verdi item the Nile seems a small 
stream, the Valley of Kings is far away. 
The true exotic lies in the Russians’ 
music. Curiously, their authors might 
have exchanged tasks, so perfectly fitted 
was each to paint the sumptuous splen- 
dors of the mid-orient. An even broader 
artistic communism is involved: the 
idioms and accents of Balakireff (their 
musical father) are easily perceived, 
while the orchestral colors are deftly 
applied by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The per- 
formances, led by Von Karajan, are 
worthy of the superb London Philhar- 
monia. Except for the too-slow episode 
in the Borodin, begun by solo oboe and 
answered by English horn, the tempi 
throughout are faithful. The illusion of 
“presence” is especially evident among 
the percussion group. (Angel 35307) 

—Bernard Rogers 
Anton Bruckner: Symphony No. 8 in 

C minor 
Franz Schubert: Symphony No. 3 in 

D major 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 

dam, Eduard van Beinum, con- 

ductor 

I cannot imagine that one would have 
to be an Austrian, or even a confirmed 
Brucknerite, in order to be thrilled by 
this sumptuous performance of a mag- 
nificent symphony which many consider 
Bruckner’s crowning achievement. Van 
Beinum, eschewing “cuts” in favor of 
the work’s original version, knows how 
to let this music unfold gradually, spac- 
ing its towering climaxes discreetly; 
thus, the work appears to us not as a 
sprawling, formless Colossus, but as 
the masterly construction which it is. 
Van Beinum maintains intensity and 


flowing motion even at the slowest pace. 
Only thus can the heavenly Adagio of 
this symphony truly be felt as a deeply 
moving emotional experience. 

The Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra responds to its leader like a 
single fine, mellow instrument. Its noble, 
rich and glowing sound, admirably re- 
produced by Epic, adds a further di- 
mension of pleasure to the appreciation 
of this music wherein orchestral color 
—used not in mere emulation of Wagner 
but with true boldness and originality 
—plays so important a role. 

It is good to have Schubert’s Third 
Symphony as the “dividend” of this 
album. Of course, the Third Symphony 
does not yet carry us on the broad 
flights of the “Great C Major,” but one 
can already see, in this delightful com- 
position of Schubert’s youth, how lyric 
melody will soon force the romantic 
symphony to beyond classic 
boundaries. Once again Van Beinum’s 
sense of stylistic rightness takes charge, 
to give us a performance replete with 
tender lyricism, sparkle, gayety, and 
just plain old Viennese charm. In a 
word: recommended! (Epic SC-6011) 

—Dika Newlin 
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Chopin: Nocturnes (Complete) 
Eugene Istomin, Piano 


To evaluate any performance, it 
should first be made clear on which 
level the performer is being judged. As 
Mr. Istomin’s pianism is on a high 
level, certain less favorable remarks 
concerning his playing should be con- 
sidered in relation to that level. 

Although Mr. Istomin does not rep- 
resent an individual school of pianism, 
his musical conceptions reveal con- 
sistency and he avoided the exaltation 
so often present in the performing of 
Chopin’s music. The melodic line, for 
the most part, is maintained uninter- 
rupted throughout the piece. Mr. Isto- 
min’s playing gives the impression that 
his musical phrasing is directed by 
artistic choice, rather than dictated by 
technical limitations. While Mr. Istomin 
does not display very contrastive in- 
genuity in repeating a given theme a 
few times, he makes good use of exten- 
sive dynamic means in general. To make 
a few specific observations: . 

The rendition of Nocturne in G major 
would be excellent if not for his habit 
of prolonging the first interval of the 
double-note group in the theme—a habit 
more suitable for a violinist. This fea- 
ture is also observed in the octave sec- 
tion of the C minor Nocturne. 

The broad, singing tone so well ex- 
pressed in the Jlth, 14th, and 18th 
Nocturnes was not found in the 4th, 
where the sound in the thematic melody 
momentarily disappears and is over- 
shadowed by the left hand. His inter- 
pretation of the 16th Nocturne contains 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Tune Books, Tunesmiths 
and Singing Schools 


RENE AMONG the old American tune books in my study in search of b MA 
a really typical example to describe, I finally select a well-worn oblong | 
volume-bound in calf A ee label on its scuffed spine calls it just a “MUSIC IRVING LOWEN i 
BOOK.” but the title page (in a jumble of upper and lower case, Roman and italic | 
types, small and large capitals, and different type sizes and fonts characteristic of 
the “best” printing of the day) proudly proclaims it: 

/ Containing, in a concise Manner, / THE 
RULES or SINGING; / TOGETHER WITH / a COLLECTION or PSALM 
TUNES, HYMNS, anp ANTHEMS. / From the most approved Authors, ancient 
/ By NEHEMIAH SHUMWAY, A.B. / PHILADELPHIA, / 
Printed and sold by Joun M’cuttocn, at N°. 1, North Third-street.—1793. 


. . PY 9 
“The American Harmony” is one of the more common tune books of the 1790’s. 


THE / AMERICAN HARMONY; 


and modern. 


There are others much rarer in my library. 
Nevertheless, it is one of my favorites because 
it contains an unusually large and representative 
selection of tunes by our native tunesmiths. Note 
the title—it is concise and accurate. Of the 169 
pieces included by Shumway, no less than 155 
were written by 30 different American compos- 
ers. This music is jaunty, unbuttoned stuff, full 
of unexpected melodic turns, unconstrained har- 
monic progressions, and ingenious rhythmic 
quirks. And its idiom is quite distinct from 
that of the orthodox European music of the late 
18th century. 

The “Americanism” of Shumway’s “Amer- 
ican Harmony” goes far beneath the surface, 
and this “American” flavor is characteristic of 
18th century American tune book music in 
general. It was not only that those who wrote 
the tunes happened to be Yankee tradesmen, 


farmers, schoolteachers, hatters, horsebreeders, printers, and shopkeepers as well as 
musicians; of far greater significance was the fact that their music was so distinc- 
tively’ New World in spirit, mood, and feeling-tone. There were many skillful com- 
posers active in America during the tune book era, but the pleasant and ingenious 
works of such men as Benjamin Carr, James Hewitt, William Selby, Victor Pelissier, 
Alexander Reinagle, or Raynor Taylor evoke only the Europe in which they had roots. 

Amateur tunesmiths like Timothy Swan (for example) could trace their musico- 
cultural heritage back only to the humble New England singing school, but they 
nevertheless succeeded in hammering out an independent, (Continued on Page 59) 
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Title Page of ‘The American Harmony.” 
(Courtesy of Music Division, 


Library of Congress.) 
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ORCHESTRA 


THE ORCHESTRAL PICTURE 
BRIGHTENS 


by Samuel S. Fain 
Professor of Music, 


University of Arizona 


(fern RECENT YEARS light 


has begun to illuminate the 
dark horizon of orchestral music. The 
tremendous growth of the community 
symphony orchestra has given new 
hope to people who have been seri- 
ously concerned about the future of 
orchestras in the United States. Statis- 
tics indicate that there are now over 
one thousand community orchestras 
in this country, as compared with 
only nine symphony orchestras in 
1900 and less than four hundred as 
recently as 1950. 

The prospects are excellent for the 
creation of even more community 
symphonies. Amateur musicians, who 
fondly recall their musical experi- 
ences in high school or college, are 
eager to play in a community group. 
Civic-minded persons are willing to 
assist in the organizational and finan- 
cial aspects of the orchestra work, 
and conductors find both employment 
and stimulation in directing commu- 
nity symphonies. 

Professional musicians often look 
o the community symphony as an 
outlet for their abilities and a means 
of earning a livelihood. Some com- 
munities assist musicians to find em- 
ployment in industry, teaching, etc., 
30 they may come to their community 
and play in the orchestra. Work and 
orchestra schedules are co-ordinated 
so there are no conflicts. The salary 
‘or a teaching position plus the com- 
yensation for playing in the orchestra 
nakes the musicians’ pay adequate. 
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Atlanta, Georgia; Wichita, Kansas; 
and Charleston, West Virginia are 
among the many communities that 
have organized successful plans for 
attracting musicians. 

In many places the orchestra is a 
source of civic pride, and the people 
experience deep satisfaction from the 
fact that their community boasts a 
symphony orchestra. In rural areas 
the community symphony is often the 
only medium through which the 
townspeople hear “live” music. The 
generally large attendance at the con- 
certs, and the esteem with which the 
orchestras are regarded, indicate that 
they are satisfying a civic as well as a 
musical need. 

Community symphony orchestras 
generally have high musical stand- 
ards. As soon as their ability permits, 
these groups essay the orchestral lit- 
erature performed by the major or- 
chestras. Their programs emphasize 
the music of the masters; contempo- 
rary as well as from earlier eras. 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky, and Brahms are _per- 
formed frequently, as are Ravel, Pro- 
kofieff, Barber, Hanson, and Copland. 
Prominent professional soloists like 
Jascha Heifetz, Elena Nikolaidi, and 
Leonard Rose appear with community 
symphonies in performances of the 
standard solo and operatic literature. 

The community symphony also pro- 
vides an opportunity for local soloists 
and composers to gain experience and 
recognition. Some of the orchestras 
make a point of featuring soloists and 
composers who have not achieved 
wide recognition, thus providing en- 
couragement for young talent. 

Some music educators look to the 
community orchestra as a means of 
rescuing the school orchestra from ob- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Part Two, “Characteristic Types” 
by George Howerton 


(C mmisranas CAROLS are mul- 

- titudinous as to type and infi- 
nite in their variety. One of the most 
interesting is that known as_ the 
“Macaronic,” in which words from 
the vernacular tongue are found mixed 
with those from the Latin. The Latin 
words usually occur in the form of a 
phrase which sometimes carries on 
the main story of the carol or some- 
times constitutes merely an appro- 
priate refrain or a side comment on 
the theme. Such a carol is the well- 
known French one customarily sung 
to the words “Angels we have heard 
on high” with its Latin refrain Glo- 
ria in excelsis Deo following each 
stanza of the English text. The carol 
known as Venite adoremus with the 
opening line, “The snow lay on the 
ground” is another Macaronic carol. 
Gustav Holst has made an excellent 
setting of the macaronic carol Salva- 
tor mundi natus est which many 
choral directors will find quite a use- 
ful item in the repertoire. 

The Marianic carols are those con- 
cerned with the adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Many of these are mac- 
aronic in character, for example, the 
carol “There is no rose of such virtue” 
in which following each couplet in 
English appears a word or phrase in 
Latin. The use of the Latin as a side 
commentary may be noted in this 
carol where in the second couplet 
“For in this Rose contained was / 
Heaven and earth in little space” the 
Latin phrase Res Miranda (“a mar- 
velous thing”) seems to comment on 
the miracle expressed in the English 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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TV Music by 
Contemporary Composer 


A RULE, con 
temporary American com- 
j _. wee posers of serious music 
| — .. are heard on_ television 
only when the program is built strictly along the lines of 
a concert. Recently, though, some of the modernists have 
been contributing incidental, or background music for a 
number of TV’s dramatic narratives. This month, more- 
over, along comes a series of documentaries about the 
story of flight which will feature music of some of our 
finest composers. 
- "Air Power,” as the filmed series is called, will begin 
Nov. ll and is 
scheduled for 
twenty-six or 
more weeks on 
ls OF ue 
There (Sunt 
afternoon, CBS- 
TV). Norman 
Dello Joio, Paul 
Creston, George 
Antheil, and 

Frank Smith 
have been com- 
missioned to do 
the scores for the 
various chapters 
of the story. 
And from the 
preview I re- 
cently had of a 
couple of the 
episodes, and 
from the look 
Vve had at the 
scripts of the 
others, I can say 
that the story of 
the development 
of the airplane and its impact on Twentieth Century man 
will make fascinating viewing for a large public. 

Here, in this series, every aspect of aviation can be seen 
against a background of changing times. Fools, daredevils 
and geniuses joust with the airplane amidst the daffiness 
of the Roaring Twenties. Airmen prepare for their “ren- 
dezvous with destiny,” as Franklin Delano Roosevelt put 
it, in the Desperate Thirties. And then they fight it out 
gloriously in the Triumphant Forties. 

The battles of the Second World War play an especially 


Alfredo Antonini, musical director and 
conductor, CBS-TV’s “Air Power’ 
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. . ° > 29) 
large part in the series. In any one of “Air Power’s 


chapters, though, all kinds of heroes of history have a 
chance to be woven into the picture to lend it variety and 
color. Charles Lindbergh, Eddie Rickenbacker, Jimmy, 
Doolittle, and other celebrated aviators are, naturally. 
easily brought into any story of flight. When a story like 
this one tries to reflect eras and such cosmic doings asi 
world entanglements, however, it can also intertwine in 
its narrative everybody from Rudolph Valentino and Jack 
Dempsey to figures like Winston Churchill, Roosevelt, and. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

To write the music for so wide a panorama of history; 
and flight, the joint producers of “Air Power” — CB 
Public Affairs and the U. S. Air Force—chose four dif-) 
ferent composers. One alone, they felt, could not help bu 
“repeat himself” in the course of the long series of films. 
Like the program’s musical director and conductor, Al 
fredo Antonini, one can point to a number of instances 
where each composer’s individual kind of music has been 
just right for the situation at hand. 

For the documentary’s chapter on Ploesti, Antheil’s 
“very modern, mechanical, destructive-sounding music,’ 
says Antonini, matches the series of blows that U. S 
bombers exert with hammer-like force in gaining air su 
premacy over the Rumanian city in the last world war 
eventually destroying their target. 

Paul Creston, the producers felt, was the composer the 
should have for the episode about the battle that free 
Italy in World War Two. Being of Italian descent, Creston 
with his lyrical music, was considered the best choice fo 
expressing in his music first the suffering of the Italia 
people, and then their rejoicing when the Americans 
break through at Cassino and finally liberate Rome. 

When it came to providing a score for the episode orf 
the Twenties—the jazz age, prohibition, and maratho 
dances, plus Lindbergh, Billy Mitchell, Valentino an 
Dempsey—Frank Smith, on CBS’ staff in Chicago, turnecf 


By ALBERT J. ELIAS 


i 
out just the wild, frenetic music that would suit the film| 

As for Norman Dello Joio, the composer of the recen] 
“Trial At Rouen” was assigned, among other episodes: 
what the producers call “the most emotional program ir} 
the series.” The episode is entitled “Schweinfurt,” and i: 
is of a single mission during World War Two, told ir 
human terms. You see the men waking up, eating break 
fast, being briefed, getting into their planes, and so on| 

“The Battle of Britain,” (Continued on Page 47)| 
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The Cellist— 


and Cello Literature 


by GORDON EPPERSON 


\ ( HE LAST FEW DECADES have seen a slow but 
"steady rise in the prominence of the cello as a solo 
instrument. Possessing. as it does, both lyrical and dra- 
matic qualities, the cello—in the hands of a fine artist— 
speaks with eloquent and convincing voice. It is true that 
-many persons, still, have never heard a cello recital. But 
it is amazing to discover, among those who are acquainted 
with the instrument. how often the ceilo is singled out for 
special attention. as a favorite music-making medium. 

Already the twentieth century has produced a fine array 
of virtuoso-artists. These players have gone far in ad- 
vancing and exploiting the technical possibilities of the 

instrument. The cello sings and declaims:; but it can offer 
-pyrotechnical display as well. 

The emergence of the cello as a full-fledged solo instru- 
ment has met with some opposition, to be sure. Technical 
advances have raised controversial discussion. Numerous 
articles have appeared. in ETUDE and elsewhere, dealing 
with some phase (more often than not. some problem) 
of cello-playing. But it seems to me that too little attention 
has been given to the vital question: what music can the 
cellist play? Is there, actually, a literature for the cello? 


Affirmative Answer 

There is. It would appear, however, that the music- 
loving public is largely ignorant of the cello literature. 
This is too bad, because many fine works have little chance 
to be heard. A wider public knowledge would create a 
demand for these compositions. 

Such a thing has already occurred with the six un- 
accompanied suites by Bach. Cellists have known these, 
and loved them, for a long time. But it was not until at- 
tention was focussed upon Casals’ rendition of them at 
Prades, under circumstances of unusual dramatic inten- 
sity, that any sort of public demand for the suites was 
created. The recordings were sold widely. Now the cello 
suites are known and loved by many persons who, until a 
few years ago, did not know they existed. This is all to 
the good. 

Musicians who play other instruments like to offer con- 
dolences to the cellist. They deplore the small repertory 
for cello. They should know better. It is true that the cello 
literature is not the most extensive in the world. Pianists 
and singers have a much vaster store of music at their 
disposal. Violinists, too, have more to choose from. 

But the cello (whose literature is large enough for 
violists to borrow from) has been singular in the attrac- 
tion it has held for great composers. Some, like Chopin, 
were rather unsuccessful in writing for it. Others, like 
Dvorak, were at their peak. 
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GORDON EPPERSON 


(Gordon Epperson, concert cellist and teacher, is on the 
faculty of Louisiana State University. Ed. note) 


There is no purpose to be served by making a catalogue 
here. It should be useful, however, to point out some of 
the works which are bright lights in the cellist’s galaxy. 
We shall limit the discussion to the sonatas, concertos, and 
short pieces, since these make up the equipment of the 
solo cellist. His place in chamber ensembles is secure and 
needs no defense. 


Rich Sonata Literature 

The largest number of fine works is to be found in the 
sonatas for cello and piano. Considering “staples” only, 
it may yet come as a surprise, even to many musicians, to 
learn that Beethoven wrote five excellent sonatas for this 
combination, and Brahms two. The Schubert “arpeggione”’ 
sonata is a delightful work. Grieg, Richard Strauss, and 
Rachmaninoff also contributed sonatas. All of these (with 
the exception of the Schubert) are essentially chamber 
duos, in which the two instruments share equal, or nearly 
equal, honors. In the Beethoven and Brahms sonatas (not 
to mention Rachmaninoff), one is never allowed to forget 
that the composers were pianists! 

This division of responsibility between cello and piano 
is also true of twentieth-century works, from Debussy on; 
the two instruments are equal partners. There is no pov- 
erty of literature here. Barber, Martinu, Hindemith, 
Kodaly, and Prokofieff are but some of the composers who 
have added to the repertory. (Continued on Page 41) 
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Grade 8 Outdoor Music 


The colorful horn-call of the introduction merges into two lovely mystical 
measures of wna corda at bar 5. A quiet chorale-like melody is heard as the 


main theme of the piece at bar 10. This modulates into several remote keys, 
but finally returns to the C major of the Coda, 
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Grade 2 


Rigaudon 


HENRY PURCELL 
‘ Moderato 2 arranged by Mischa Portnoff 


° See or 
: Ss 
rom “Tunerama” compiled and arranged by Mischa Portnoff Sc 


Henry Purcell, one of the greatest of English composers, was born in 1659 
and died in 1695. A prolific composer, he wrote extensively for stage and 
church. His most famous work is his opera, “Dido and Aeneas; produced in 1689. 
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OPERA FOR ALL AMERICA 
(Continued from page 15) 
favorites, neglected masterpieces, and 
contemporary scores, and sung in Eng- 
lish. These seven seasons of periodic 
opera aroused a steady, overwhelming 
response. Telecast opera reached mil- 
lions of Americans and pleased them; 
many thousands wrote in to express 
their pleasure and to ask for more. 
Deeply impressed by this reaction, Gen- 
eral Sarnoff determined to offer America 
live as well as broadcast opera in the 
hope that each variety would supple- 
ment the other. The NBC Opera Com- 

pany is the result. 

Under the production supervision of 
Samuel Chotzinoff and the artistic direc- 
tion of Peter Herman Adler, the new 
company has as its General Manager, 
Chandler Cowles, the distinguished 
Broadway producer. Mr. Cowles’ credits 
include such smash hits as Menotti’s 
“The Medium” (New York, London, 
and Paris productions) ; Menotti’s “The 
Consul” and “The Saint of Bleecker 
Street”; and the play “Billy Budd.” 

In discussing the plans for the NBC 
Opera Company, Mr. Cowles stresses 
the importance of opera in English. 
“The first step in making opera a fam- 
iliar part of American life,” he says, “is 
to allow people to understand it. Most 
of the world’s great opera houses pre- 
sent their works in the language of the 
audience; in Paris, everything including 
Wagner is sung in French. At La Scala, 
everything including Wagner is sung in 
Italian. Hence, there is a noteworthy 
precedent for us to follow. But we are 
motivated less by precedent than by the 
belief that the best way to take the 
strangeness out of opera is, quite sim- 
ply, to make it less strange. English is 
an eminently singable language, espe- 
cially for American artists; competent 
translations keep the meaning intact; 
and the public has the pleasure not only 
of hearing music but of participating in 
the plot.” 

You ask Mr. Cowles how the NBC 
Opera Company differs from just anoth- 
er opera troupe, and he does not resent 
the question. “There are many differ- 
ences, apart from the matter of solid 
financing,” he tells you. “In its artistic 
aspects, the NBC Opera Company is not 
a seasonal venture, but a year-round 
project. It uses ninety-six singers, or- 
chestral players, choristers, production 
staff members, -and stage hands. The 
organization has been planned as a 
touring company, not asa resident troupe 
which launches an occasional tour. We 
have no home theatre; we mean to move 
all over the land, bringing live opera to 
cities that may not have had it before 
and that might never have it except for 
us. And our full-time work extends be- 
yond the performances we give. In addi- 
tion to providing for regular rehearsals, 


40 


we have organized, in NBC’s New York 
headquarters, a training center where 
talented young artists may rub off edges 
and perfect techniques for an indeter- 
minate period. We like to think that a 
completely professional practice-studio 
of this kind may go far towards helping 
young Americans prepare for operatic 
fluency. 

“Our initial season, beginning in the 
autumn of 1956, will be limited to eight 
weeks on the road. We are taking out 
two complete operas, Puccini’s ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ and Mozart’s ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro.’ This first tour was booked 
solid a half year in advance, into a total 
of forty-five cities throughout the South, 
East, and Southwest. We take care of 
our own travel arrangements, moving 
about in three specially chartered bus- 
ses and a station wagon, with two trucks 
for scenery and instruments. 


“Our orchestra is made up of forty 
experienced men. Our cast includes art- 
ists of proven worth, such as Frances 
Bible, Adelaide Bishop, Walter Cassel, 
Phyllis Curtin, Edith Evans, Ralph Her- 
bert, Elaine Malbin, and Emile Renan. 
I have purposely listed them in alpha- 
betical order, to stress our strict rule of 
no stars. Our performers are merged 
into a flexible repertory group, in which 
all roles are important to the produc- 
tion. Because of our daily performance 
schedule involving many one night 
stands, we carry alternate singers for 
all the major roles; in addition each one 
of our choristers understudies some 
principal singer. 


“How do we get our artists? We are 
as eager to find them as they are to find 
professional outlets, and we are ready 
to listen to anyone who can present suit- 
able credentials, in the form of recom- 
mendations from accredited teachers or 
evidences of previous accomplishment. 
At the present time, we hold daily audi- 
tions in the NBC Studios in New York. 
Then, each Friday the most promising 
of the week’s applicants are again audi- 
tioned from the stage of a theatre. Selec- 
tions are based on both credentials and 
performance. Even so, amazing ‘finds’ 
crop up occasionally. Just recently, a 
well-known singing teacher asked us to 
listen to a promising young lyric so- 
prano. When we heard her, we were 
convinced that we had-come upon an 
outstanding voice, fortified by outstand- 
ing talent, and we gave the girl a con- 
tract at once-—even though the casting 
of our first season had already been 
completed and we had no use for her 
services during the initial tour. We are 
allowing her to spend her first contrac- 
tual year studying, polishing, and get- 
ting herself ready for performances 
later on. By such means, we hope to pro- 
vide ourselves with constantly fresh ar- 
tistic material, at the same time afford- 
ing highly gifted young singers the 


preliminary experience they need.” 

While the NBC Opera Company’ 
first season is restricted to two works, 
larger repertory is already being pre 
pared for subsequent tours. As_ thi 
repertory grows, the performing seaso 
will be extended. At any time, produc 
tions which meet with unusual succes 
may be taken into the various cities 
(including New York) for longer stands 
At any time, recordings of such per: 
formances may be undertaken by RC 
Victor. Although there is an organiza. 
tional division between the live NB 
Opera Company and the telecast NB 
Opera Theatre (which is scheduled t 
continue its occasional broadcasts), the 
supervision and facilities of the twe 
groups may be regarded as virtually 
interchangeable, with the result tha) 
outstanding productions of the touring 
company will be telecast, while partic 
ularly interesting works prepared fo: 
television will subsequently be added te 
the tours. The two operatic units work 
in co-operation, with the dual goal o 
stimulating national interest in operz 
and meeting the demand thus created 

Perhaps the most noteworthy aspec 
of NBC’s new project is that free enter 
prise is weaving a new and colorf 
strand into the fabric of America’s wa 
of life, with Big Business reaching ou} 
to sponsor art as well as scientific r 


search. THE EN 


A NEW DANCE ERA 
(Continued from page 17) 
for modern ballets and, in music 
shows, how to sing well enough to get b 
in chorus work or in a solo stint. 

As for opera, it has not escaped th 
trend. The notion that opera is singin 
with trappings is now obsolete. Natt 
rally, the voice remains all important bu 
not only has opera mended its theatrica 
fences by elevating opera ballet fro 
an embarrassing bore to pleasure-givin 
respectability (thanks to imaginativ 
choreographers and good dancers) bu 
by engaging an array of astute theate 
directors, it has also caused its singer 
to act and to move more sensibly and 
effectively than they were wont to dq 
in the past. 

Not even pianists can escape th 
sweep of dance and the call of the tota, 
theater. A few may become concer 
pianists, more will find posts as accom 
panists for singers and instrumentalist’ 
but many will be able to work as accom: 
panying pianists for musical shows 
television, dance groups and the thou. 
sands upon thousands of dance school 
(ballet, modern and other types) whiel 
pepper the landscape. 

Thus, it has come to pass that dancer) 
must learn how to use their vocal cords 
know what counterpoint is, master i 
least the rudiments of a wide variety o 
music. And musicians, on their par 
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‘must learn about an instrument which 
cannot be tucked under the chin, rolled 
onto the stage or otherwise manipulated 
as if it possessed no feeling other than 
that which its master poured into it. 
That instrument is the feeling, human 
body, the dancer’s body in which instru- 
ment and performer are one and the 
same. 

This new era of art-unity, in which 
dance, the source of the performing 
arts seems surely to be the chief inte- 
grating factor, is a challenging one and 
it can be a fruitful one. Rivalry among 
the arts will continue. A healthy sign. 
But indifference, one for the other. must 
go. The dancer who is indifferent to mu- 
sic faces mediocrity or less. The mu- 
sician who is indifferent to dance has 
lost a vital and vitalizing contact with 
that unmatched instrument of the hu- 
man body, the first instrument to make 
music as man took his first rhythmic 
step. made his first rhythmic gesture 
ages ago when the world was young. 


THE END 
THE CELLIST 


(Continued from Page 23) 


There is a wealth of eighteenth- 
century music for cello. Although Boc- 
cherini. Locatelli. Vivaldi. and Eccles 
appear regularly on cellists’ programs. 
the music of this period is still a little- 
explored repository. Much of the litera- 
ture is resting in libraries. awaiting zeal- 
ous researchers who will make it avail- 
able for publication and performance. 

Stylistically, we know what to expect. 
But the eighteenth-century music is par- 
ticularly grateful and challenging to 
the cellist. and it is worth while to mul- 
tiply examples of it. In the sonatas of 
that period. the cello has the ascend- 
ancy. with the piano supplying a har- 
monic background. Since the accom- 
paniments for most of these are pre- 
served in figured bass, a fine editor can 
restore much interest to the keyboard 
part. Cellists have appropriated a large 
quantity of music which was originally 
intended for viola da gamba. as pianists 
have done with music for harpsichord. 

Cello concertos are comparatively 
few: but not so limited as the occasions 
for performing them. The Haydn D- 
Major (of disputed authorship). Boc- 
cherini B-flat Major, Dvorak B-Minor, 
Lalo D-Minor, Schumann A-Minor, and 
Saint-Saéns A-Minor are most often 
played. They are intended, of course, to 
be performed with orchestra, and suffer 
when played with a piano reduction of 
the score. I mention this in order to 
emphasize that while a concerto such as 
the Haydn may be acceptable with 
piano accompaniment, most of them 
are satisfactory only with symphony 
orchestra, and therefore cannot be pre- 
sented in recital. Bloch’s Schelomo, one 
of the most magnificent compositions for 
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cello, must have the color and opulence 
of the orchestra; the piano is no sub- 
stitute. 

The concertizing cellist hopes, natu- 
rally, for appearances with orchestra. 
But most of his performances will be in 
recital. His programs will be made up, 
chiefly, of sonatas and short pieces. 

And here we must recognize a serious 
problem: the meager store of good, orig- 
inal short pieces for cello and piano. 
There are a few fine things. of course. 
such as Faure’s Elegy, which one keeps 
returning to, and eventually grows weary 
of. But one relies mainly, because he 
must, on transcriptions. It is true that 
there should be no moral objection to 


good transcriptions. Pianists and violin- 
ists use them freely: but through choice. 
Already, however, the cellist has more 
short pieces in his repertoire than the 
public has heard. Only the Swan has 
achieved any sort of universality; but 
there are other pieces, even now. 

It is obvious, from this quick survey. 
that there is much cello music. espe- 
cially in the sonata literature, which 
should be enjoyed more widely. It will 
be; but the process should be hurried 
up a bit. The problem, already hinted 
at, is not lack of music, but too little op- 
portunity for hearing (and, from the 
performers standpoint, for playing) 


what there is. THE END 


You owe it to yourself! To make musical progress and 
enjoy greater recognition and earnings. Investigate the 


Extension Conservatory 


. . a fine Home Study Musical 


Organization established over 53 years. At little cost and 
with no interference with regular work it’s easy to gain 
the knowledge that qualifies you for higher and more 


profitable positions in music. 


Good Positions are Open for Qualified Musicians 


TEACHING. Competition is 
keen. and requirements are 
high. Learn new improved 
methods. Keep your students 
interested and progressing 
faster. Meet these needs with 
study at home. 


AMBITIOUS ... BUT "TOO BUSY’’? If you are a successful 
“‘forward-looking”’ musician, you are no doubt a busy 
one. But are you sure of continuing success? Are you 
satisfied perhaps, because you feel it would be too diffi- 
cult to “‘break away”’ for further study? Then our 
advanced Extension Courses will interest you. 
They permit you to study at home in your own 
spare time, progressing at your own pace as your 
schedule permits. It pays to keep on “‘growing 


in music! 
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RADIO and TV have greatly 
widened the musical horizon. 
Students and artists ... instru- 
mental, vocal, conducting and 
arranging . . . are seeking 
more specialized training. 
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Dept. A-864, 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Ea rn a Please send full information on courses marked below: 
(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course (_] History of Music Clarinet 
Piano, Student’s Course (_] Cornet—Trumpet Violin 
[_] Public School Music—Beginners Advanced Cornet Guitar 
[_] Public School Music—Advanced __[_] Choral Conducting [_] Mandolin 
[_] Advanced Composition [_] Arranging, Dance (_] Saxophone 
(] Ear Training & Sight Singing L] Voice Banjo Harmony 
in Music as ne 
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or Bachelor’s De- 
gree in Music will 
help you. 
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Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 
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NOW MOST-USED 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


for the enjoyment 


SANTA’S COLOR AND SING BOOK 


PRE-GRADE CAROL BOOK.............. 


BEGINNERS CAROL BOOK.............. 


CHRISTMAS FOR TWO 


SANTA’S CAROLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
CAROLS FOR JUNIORS 


SANTA’S FAVORITE CAROLS 


MUSIG, OF CHRISTMAS. ..........3...... 


Buck’s 88-note piano keyboard chart 


Buck’s practice chart 
Williams Pupils’ Record 
Williams Students’ Record 
Williams Lesson Record 
Williams Pupils’ Report Card 


Williams Teachers’ Appointment card 


of pianists of any age 


for the kiddies four to eight years old . . . educational, 
entertaining. Without musical knowledge children can 
play Christmas melodies . . . this is not a teaching 
method S nance ste eran eon os anon ines wanes price 50¢ 


for students in pre-grade methods. Contains eight select 
carols in “single-line note”? arrangements suitable for 
the pre-grade student having several months of lessons. 
POC ne a eee en ee PE he es cen it price 60¢ 


for students starting in grade one. Contains eight most- 
used carols, plenty for the beginner, all in the same 
easy-playable arrangements ...........+-0% price 60¢ 


book of duets or solos for grade one. Contains eight 
songs arranged with primo and secondo in the same 
grade for the purpose of easier performance. .price 75¢ 


for students in grade one. Contains twelve well-known 
carols all in the same grade. Students will enjoy playing 
Every Ones Ol sthe SON gS ian sector ei ete eee price 75¢ 


for students in grade two. Contains seventeen favorite 
Christmas-time songs including the ever popular “Star 
Of, ThetHast 45 Ohaiioly sNightic: ler eee price 60¢ 


for students finishing grade two. Contains seventeen 
Christmas-time songs. This is a real show-off book, each 
arrangement is full, yet easy ..............- price 60¢ 


. for students of second grade. This collection contains ten 


Christmas-time songs arranged in light popular style, 
many students will like this variation. ...... price 50¢ 


for students in grade three. Contains seventeen Christ- 
mas-time songs—more work for both right and left hand 
ins thesevarrangementsy iis 5 csi ae ie price 75¢ 


a group of seventeen Christmas-time songs in special 
arrangements for adults, older and third grade students 
—a most practical all-around collection. ....price $1.00 


a group of sacred songs used at Christmas-time in spe- 
cial arrangements for adults, older and third grade 
students, includes ‘‘Ave Maria,” “‘Holy City,” “Birthday 
Offa King .77 see neitae yiick onic tere one price $1.00 


for those in higher grades. Contains eight of the most 


popular Christmas-time songs in beautifully styled 
“filled-in’’ arrangements with scales, arpeggios, broken 
CHOPAS IMS Neuss heme ae acm ou oat ON eee price $1.00 


for those in higher grades. Contains seven of the most 
used Sacred songs of Christmas in beautifully styled 
“filled-in” arrangements with scales, arpeggios, broken 


COOKS eo aan onl RAR Ee ee price $1.00 
arranged for use with any pre-grade method 
Sa hicieneetCaea ore .70 
FAVORITES OF CHILDREN VOL. 2—Green ....:3............00% .70 
SODDUAG OOUOC OMI a OOOO SAT 6d CeU Geo .75 
MUSIC TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES 
oN, cot thaliy Aachatans sonnet porte caring 35 
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ARC RITE Ae er OO YOO Ia Oat Urs 35 
FoR ACRE A Suction ne Gata SARE tS G has BOs 6 .20 
ask to see these items 
AT YOUR MUSIC DEALERS 
THOMAS MUSIC COMPANY, Publishers 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


34 East Elizabeth Street 


COMPETITIONS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


prize for a composition for two harp 
This prize limited to Penna., W. V 
and Ohio. Deadline: December 1, 195 
Details from Mrs. David V. Murdoch 
315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Penna 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphi 
third annual composers’ competition fo 
a “Festival Voluntary” for organ 
Award of $100 and publication by St 
Mary’s Press, New York. Closing dat’ 
January 31, 1957. Details from Wesley 
A. Day, St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locus 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Benjamin Award of $1000 for a “rest 
ful” musical composition offered througl 
the North Carolina Symphony Society) 
Closing date December 31. Detail] 
from North Carolina Symphony Society 
Box 1211, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


a beautiful exposition of the themati¢ 
line; in the coda Mr. Istomin achieve 
an interesting pedal effect although th 
important upper B-flat note does n 
come through clearly enough. 

In the 18th Nocturne the embellis 
ments, though executed with a pleasa 
tone, were less perfect than in othe 
Nocturnes. The same could be said 
the 8th in which the extended run co 
tains brief “stops” (prolonged notes)) 
Such musicality may be presented 
any place but in the technical figur 
tion. Since Mr. Istomin has alread 
proven his technical ability, we can con 
sider these “stops” a product of hi 
musical choice. 

His particularly good reading of th 
5th Nocturne is impressive both musica 
ly and technically. Excellent, also, ij 
his rendition of the 10th. 

There are only a few metallic sound! 
to be discovered in the Doppio movimen| 
to of the C minor Nocturne, otherwis 
the fidelity of the record is very saad 
factory. Altogether the recording shoul 
be recommended as a good contributios 
to any record collection. (Columbis 


S226) —Jan Holeman 


recordings. 


Renaissance Choral Music UNICOR™ 
(UNLP 1025) 


Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 10 in 
Minor DECCA (DL 9822) 


Memories of Mexico MGM (E 3312 | 


Surinach: Doppio Concertino MGM 
(E 3180) | 
| 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


| 
“In the ETUDE, your extended re- 


‘marks on the Kreutzer #1 exercise 
‘caused me to check on a Kreutzer 
‘book—printed, I believe, in the eight- 
‘een- eighties by White — edited by 
Kross and American adaptation by 
Ambrose Davenport. In this book the 
Benutzer #1 is placed as #25, and 
‘under Remarks at the end of the book 
there i is about a page of discussion as 


to the value of Study #1 (#25) 
which coincides with your recent 
ETUDE discussion This old 


Kreutzer, I think, is very fine because 
‘it has several pages of discussion and 
\ideas on practice, etc., which... 
‘would be advantageous . . . if incor- 
porated in modern editions . . .” 
| Dr. W. E. G., California 
! 
' Your letter certainly brought back 
the past to me, for as a very small 
boy I studied for a few months from 
the Kross edition of Kreutzer. | have 
not thought of it for many years, 
though I have frequently met with the 
Fe sc editions of the Rode and Paga- 
nini Caprices. I don’t remember the 
remarks at the end of the book, but I 
ido remember that I disliked the edi- 
‘tion, mostly because the studies were 
not arranged in the same order as 
they had been in the edition I had 
previously used, and because there 
were so many dotted lines indicating 
fingers to be held down. 
_ Kross was possessed by an urge 
to rearrange the order of the studies 
the edited, presumably with the idea 
of presenting them in order of difh- 
culty. Nevertheless, he had some ideas 
on fingering that were good, and 
which must have been startlingly 
modern in the seventies and eighties. 
That he thought well of the first 
Kreutzer study does not surprise me, 
for the value of practicing very slow 
sustained bows was recognized long 
before Kross’s day. 

It is not easy to persuade young 
students to practice this study care- 


| 


| 
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fully, yet they are the ones for whom 
it can have the most permanent value. 
If a twelve-or-thirteen-year-old can 
play the study acceptably at a tempo 
of one eighth note = 56-60 and with 
the indicated dynamic markings, he 
has a control of the bow that should 
never desert him. 

Thank you for your letter—I wish 
I could have printed it verbatim. 


Rubato in a Paganini Caprice 


“The opening line of the Paganini 
13th Caprice (edited by Fritz Kreis- 
ler) seems to be playable in many 
styles... Do you know the original 
MS well enough to accommodate the 
needs for any performance of it on 
the concert stage? As a _ musical 
phrase it recurs many times .. . and 
would be attractively served by a 
variety of stylistic choices...” 


Mr. I. K., New York 


From your card, I| take it that you 
are interested in knowing what rubati 
are possible in the phrase under dis- 
cussion. See Ex. A. 


The phrase occurs nine times in 
the course of the composition, and 
so could be played with nine different 
rubati. But rubato is effective in in- 
verse proportion to its use; so I would 
recommend that it be played in strict 
time at least four times out of the 
nine, relying on tone-shading and 
tone-coloring to create variety. But 
however it is created—-by rubato or 
by tone-coloring—it should be within 
narrow limits. Any exaggeration of 
rhythm or tone would be in bad taste. 

Here are some suggestions for 


rubato: Take the first three eighths 


in strict time, wait slightly on the 
fourth eighth, then play the chro- 


The Kross Edition of 
Kreutzer Studies 


by Harold Berkley 


matic scale in time; take the first 
three eighths in time, then play the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth eighths slower 
than tempo, increasing the speed grad- 
ually as the scale is played; take the 
first four eighths lingeringly slower 
than tempo, then gradually increase 
the tempo as the scale is being played; 
take the first seven or eight eighths in 
time and gradually retard the rest of 
the scale. But it is rather futile to de-° 
scribe a rubato—it is like trying to 
describe a butterfly on the wing. 

The bowing can also be varied: the 
first two eighths can be slurred, Down 
bow, and the scale also played Down 
bow; or the first two eighths can be 
played with separate bows, and the 
scale taken on the Up bow. As regards 
tone-shading, the phrase can be played 
with no dynamic changes at all, ex- 
cept for a diminuendo on the last few 
notes of the scale; the first four eighths 
can be played with a crescendo to the 
top note, or they can be played with 
a diminuendo. 

You will see from the few sugges- 
tions given above that the possibilities 
for variety in this phrase are num- 
erous. But let me caution you against 
overdoing it. Too much variety de- 
feats its own aim. But some variety of 
tempo, phrasing and dynamics, if 
controlled by good taste, can make 
the first and third sections of the 
Caprice utterly charming. 


Bowing in a Handel Sonata 


“Two or three times recently you 
have given the first measure of the 
fourth Sonata by Handel as an ex- 
ample of something, and each time 
you have marked it to start Down 
bow ... 1 have looked at several 
editions of this sonata .. . they all 
give Up bow to begin. What is your 
reason for preferring Down bow, for 
I am sure you have a reason? ...” 

Mrs. L. F., Connecticut 


Yes I do (Continued on Page 51) 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Seales Practicing 

My important problem is the new 
fingering for scale practicing. Is it more 
desirable? Evidently from what I hear 
it is more difficult. Also, what would 
you suggest using after the Kuhlau Son- 
atinas? 


M. B. S—Colorado 


Scales can and ought to be practiced 
in many different ways which make 
them many times more profitable than 
the old routine method. For instance: 

Practice all scales which begin on 
black keys, major and minor, with the 
fingering used in C major: 1 2 3 — 
1234. Left hand:54321—321 
— 4 etc. Be sure and do that extremely 
slowly, for otherwise the great value of 
this practice would be lost. Remember 
always that these fingerings are not for 
performance, but for drilling the fingers 
through increased difficulty. They are, 
indeed, an application of the proverb 
according to which “He who can do the 
most can do the least”: in this case the 
least corresponds to the normal finger- 
ing, which in comparison appears ex- 
tremely easy. ; 

Later on, start on each degree of each 
scale, always using the C major finger- 
ing. In order to make this absolutely 
clear, here is an example dealing with 
the scale of D-flat major: 


Ex.4 
ie S Mes Gece et 2S we ORBLE ett 
SPS RAS tase sei aware aie eee Sm ya 
feree iS eik eas Ae PNAS See Aare ee ae 
—s ao ae e | 
* SaaS oe op £18 0208) sh 2 4 
1 
3 1 ges 3 4 
y 221 26 eP 123156 ft zgeeree 
6 an, feat r : z| 
54321321 54321821 54321324 


Practice each hand separately; then 
both hands together on three and four 
octaves. Accentuate: the first note of 
each group of three on three octaves, 
the first note of each group of four on 
four octaves. (Continued on Page 57) 
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VIOLIN 
QUESTIONS 
Harold Berkley 


A Gagliano (?) Instrument 

R. E. K., Jordan. Alexander Gagliano 
was born in Naples about 1660, and 
died there in 1725. He was the first of 
the Neapolitan School and _ probably 
the founder of the large Gagliano fam- 
ily of violin makers. His violins are to- 
day valued at $1200.00 to $3500.00, ac- 
cording to workmanship and condition. 
But I am very doubtful that your violin 
is a genuine Gagliano. The date on the 
label is right, but hardly anything else 
is. | have never seen the name spelled 
Galliano and I feel sure that a member 
of the Gagliani family would speil the 
name of his town Neapoli or (abbre- 
viated) Neap.—never Neaple. So there 
is nothing I can tell you about your 
individual violin, except to say that if 
the violin is genuine in spite of its 
label, you have a tremendous bargain. 


Address Unavailable 

Miss F. D., Kentucky. Unfortunately 
I do not have at my disposal, in the re- 
mote Maine village where | am sum- 
mering, the address of Wilkanowski, the 
violin maker. I suggest that you write 


‘to Mr. Rembert Wurlitzer, 120 West 


42nd Street, New York, N. Y., asking 
for the address. | am sure he can give 
it to you. 


Valuable Advice 

D. B., Michigan. Don’t try to fit a 
bridge to your violin yourself—it calls 
for highly-skilled workmanship and a 
lot of experience. And don’t, for heav- 
en's sake, put plastic wood in the cracks 
of your violin. That would be a sure way 
of ruining the instrument completely. 
It takes as long to learn how to repair 
and adjust a violin as it does to learn 
to play the instrument. I would suggest 
that you take the violin to the Scott 
Violin Shop, 403 Geneva, apt. 27 corner 
of Twelfth, Highland Park 3, Michigan. 
You would be putting the violin into 


competent hands. THE END 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 
Frederick Phillips 


Q. Our church has just been given @ 
set of old chimes which must be put 
into first class condition before they 
may be used. They are stamped “Lib: 
erty Chimes,” “Grade B” on the A pipe 
Can you tell us who manufactured these 
chimes or where this information may 
be obtained? We believe they were pur 
chased in Chicago. (2) Have you any 
information as to where chimes may 


most effectively used in «a liturgical serv 


ice? J2Fk-A—Penna 


A. A firm known as Liberty Carillon i 
Inc., at 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17} 
N. Y., is listed in a reference book, bu 
we are not sure whether or not this} 
would be the company making thé 
chimes to which you refer. One of the 
best known manufacturers of chimes iri 
this country is J.C. Deagan, Inc., Bertea 
& Ravenswood Aves., Chicago, Ill. Since 
the chimes were purchased through af 
Chicago firm, it is just possible the 
Deagan Company might include thé 
name “Liberty” as one of their name 
brands, or that they may throw somd 
light on the origin of these chimes. (2)j 
For full information and suggestions orf 
this subject we suggest that you obtair 
a copy of “Chimes and Electronic Caril-f 
lons,” by Paul D. Peery. This book con: 


tains much valuable information, inl 
cluding a full chapter of sixteen pages 
on the actual use of chimes and caril] 
lons. This book will probably be founc 
in the public library, or it can: be pur. | 
chased from the Presser Company, on] 
the leading book dealers. Some churche¢ 
have the chimes play for about 15 min 
utes before the service, especially if thé 
chimes are broadcast from the tower. 
The evening use in this manner is espe: 
cially effective. Then, in the service it: 
self (not on the air), it is very effective] 
to play one verse of a suitable hymrif 
after the regular organ prelude and 
immediately before the processional! 


During the (Continued on Page 57)\} 
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The Organ Builder’s Art 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


(te RECENT. DEATH .of: G. 


Donald Harrison, president of 
the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, 
is a great loss to the organ world. It 
is also a fresh reminder that, despite 
the grand march of technological 
progress, there are a few things which 
the Machine Age can’t do by ma- 
chinery. 

One of these is organ building. To 
be sure, a power-operated blower is a 
more dependable air supply than two 

men and a boy pumping the bellows 
by hand. And, with all deference to 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s fondness for 
the old-fashioned tracker action, there 
is much to be said for the even touch 
and quick response of the electro- 
pneumatic keyboard. 

So far, so good. These and similar 
mechanical refinements are progress 
—up to a point. 

Thereafter the slide rule of the tech- 

nician must give way to the trained 
ear and skilled hand of the artist. 
There is no known mechanical for- 
mula for organ-building which can 
guarantee results like those associated 
for thirty years with the name of G. 
Donald Harrison. 

There have been other builders in 
whom this country can take pride. 

Carlton Mitchell built one of the fin- 


est organs on this continent for St. 


G. Donald Harrison 
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Luke’s Church in Germantown, Pa. 
irnest M. Skinner has left his mark 
on American organ building, as have 
John Austin, M. P. Moller, Walter 
Holtkamp and many others. 

What was noteworthy in Mr. Har- 
rison’s career was his influence on a 
younger generation of builders. Many 
of the men trained by him have 
branched out for themselves and are 
doing work of great distinction. One 
of them, Joseph S. Whiteford, was 
chosen by Mr. Harrison as his suc- 
cessor, and now heads the Aeolian- 
Skinner Company. 

Mr. Whiteford’s viewpoint is not 
that of a businessman who happens to 
be the head of an organ-building firm. 
He is himself a builder. Like the old- 
fashioned industrialist who prided 
himself on being able to “run any 
machine in the shop,” Mr. Whiteford 
has served his apprenticeship and un- 
derstands every phase of construction 
and design. 

His philosophy is that administra- 
tive responsibilities should be dele- 
gated to trained assistants, leaving 
himself free to take care of tonal mat- 
ters such as layout of instruments, 
scaling, supervision of pipe-making 
and voicing. He expects to finish, 
personally, a good percentage of the 
company’s output. 

One reason for this is Mr. White- 
ford’s strong conviction that a truly 
artistic instrument represents the con- 
centrated thought of a single indi- 
vidual. Here, as in other things, too 
many cooks spoilt the broth. It is rare 
indeed for two people to have back- 
grounds and tastes sufficiently well 
matched to make the “theme” and 
execution of an instrument entirely 
consistent as a joint enterprise. Mr. 
Whiteford is of the opinion that this 
is one reason why the collaboration 
of organ architect and organ builder 
is rarely successful. 

In Mr. Whiteford’s view, one of 
the decisive factors influencing organ 
tone is the building in which it is 


heard. 


Joseph S. Whiteford 


He points out that the art of 
organ-building in Europe was devel- 
oped in lofty stone buildings, gen- 
erally Gothic or Romanesque in style. 
Both styles were characterized by 
great cubic capacity, per person, lofty 
height, and hard building materials 
which reflect, rather than absorb, 
sound created within the edifice. 

Both styles, too, are characterized 
by elaborately carved details of 
arches, pillars, vaulting, corbeling 
and so forth. These ornamentations 
diffuse sound more efficiently than 
does a flat surface. 

Thus the perfect acoustical climate 
was created for the pipe-organs which 
inspired the music of Buxtehude, 
Bach, Purcell and others. The organs 
and the music developed simultane- 
ously, each influencing the other. 

Meanwhile the Protestant Reforma- 
tion had also brought about a refor- 
mation in church design. Typical of 
many such reform movements was 
that initiated by Archbishop Laud in 
the Church of England. A basic prem- 
ise of the Reformation was that the 
service should be in the vernacular, 
‘“understanded of the people,” rather 
than in Latin; and that the laity 
should comprehend and participate in 
the service. (Continued on Page 52) 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 
samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


ACCORDIONS 


—ETC.— 
FREE CATALOG —Tremendous savings on everything in 
the musical line—amplifiers—claviolines, guitars, brass 
and wood wind, specializing in quality accordions—over 
200 real bargains. Write 


JAY STEMMERMAN’S DISCOUNT HOUSE 
Phone VI 7-0866—VI 6-5258 
8932 88th St., Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 


alll-Stings 


A Basic Method by George Best 


Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 


Good News For All 
HAMMOND ORGAN OWNERS 
FOUR precut brilliant registrations for upper and FOUR for lower 
manual-reset instantly, just like having EIGHT new preset keys added. 
The new and unique 
Kern Drawbar Selector 
A scintillating array of top organists of the country have contributed to 
a new and amazing series of Selectors soon to be offered. 
SEND $1.00 FOR THIS SAMPLE ORDER 
State whether for use with home, church or spinet style. Money re- 
funded if not delighted with these Selectors. 


Ray Kern Studio P.O. Box 1087 Lakeland, Fla. 


“A witty and valid commentary on the field of 
Musical Activities, events and personalities, the 
drawings adding a touch of real humor.” 


“Keenly observant .. . 
pungent wit. . 


brilliantly spicy . . . 
. delightful whimsy.” 


LYNNEWOOD 
4303 Andover Terrace 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Please find enclosed $3.95 fora copy of 
“THE LOW DOWN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS” 


which will be sent in order received 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


‘CITY _ZONE STATE 
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THE ACCORDION AS A BASIC 
INSTRUMENT 


From an interview with 
Allen Weiner 


(Mr. Weiner is a prominent music 
teacher of Phoenix, Arizona—Ed. note) 
Y OST MUSIC EDUCATORS 
believe that the study of a 
keyboard instrument is the best way 
for a music student to begin his career. 
The reasoning behind this thought is 
that musical sounds are mechanically 
reproduced on keyboard instruments as 
compared with string, brass, or reed 
instruments, where much effort is nec- 
essary to learn to produce a musical 
sound in tune before the other impor- 
tant aspects of musical study can be 
seriously considered. This enables the 
student of a keyboard instrument to 
grasp the fundamental principles of mu- 
sic much more quickly than those stu- 
dents who begin on some other type of 
instrument. A student cannot help but 
benefit from a year or two of study with 
a keyboard instrument before starting 
the study of his chosen instrument. 

Until not too long ago, the piano was 
considered the only logical instrument 
upon which a beginning music student 
would think of gaining his keyboard 
experience. However, in recent years, a 
lusty young rival has entered the arena. 
Although by no means a new instru- 
ment, the advantages of the accordion 
as a basic keyboard instrument are just 
beginning to be discovered. 

The one big advantage that the ac- 
cordion has over all of its keyboard 
relatives is that it is portable. The tre- 
mendous growth in popularity of the 
accordion in the past 15 years can be 
traced in part to the large shifting of 
the population of our country during 
and after the years of World War II. 
The heavy piano became a liability to 
the constantly moving American fami- 
lies during these years. A substitute was 
sought to continue the musical educa- 
tion of their children. Where else to 
turn but to the accordion? 

The demand was reflected in accor- 
dion manufacturers increasing produc- 
tion and accordion music publishers 
building up music libraries for the in- 
strument. Music teachers of other in- 


ACCORDION 


Ldited by Theresa Costello 


(he 


struments began the study of accordio 
and soon had their teaching schedule 
overflowing. The accordion has emerge 
from this period a healthy baby in ow 
family of musical instruments that need 
only the continuing careful attentio 
that the manufacturers, composers, pu 
lishers, and teachers have lavished of 
other musical instruments in order t 
continue its healthy growth. 

A relatively new development prom 
ises to offer the opportunity for the a« 
cordion to take another large strid 
forward in the search for its propeff 
niche among the family of musical | | 
struments. There is an increasing inte] 
est in accordion ensemble playing, thy 
exposing students of keyboard instru}, 
ments to musical experiences heret 
fore undreamed of. 

In the last few months, various acco 
dion ensemble groups: from differen 


lent performances of such numbers 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony, Barb 
of Seville Overture and a portion of t 
Bizet Symphony. 

Those fortunate to have heard the 
are truly aware of the potentialities 
an accordion orchestra. These are tk 
types of performances and ensemb 
playing that are extremely important | 
raising the stature of the accordion 
a musical instrument and in serving 
incentives to the novice accordionist. 

The value of ensemble training for ff 
music student cannot be overestimated: 
and cannot be started too early in 
career. There is no greater joy thd 
learning to play music with others, arf 
there is no means more conducive | 
good musical training than ensembi | 
participation. The possibilities of a stil 
dent becoming stagnant are great 
lessened, because the constant conta) ° 
with other students serves as a spur |) 
more practice. 

Since it takes students of. strin! 


Hh, 


long time merely to learn to play 
tune, these students eannot look fo 
ward to actual group participation | 
quickly as would be desired. Howeve 
students of keyboard instruments nev 
have this problem, and it is only tl 
accordion student who can look forwa 
with surety to group playing literal)! 
after his first lesson, for his instrumel 
has the two attributes that will allo! 
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lim to participate so early in his mu- 
ical career: 

(1) It is a keyboard instrument that 
vill always play in tune, and (2) it is 
portable, making the assembling of 
nany students a simple task. 

These two factors make it possible to 
rather together large groups of accor- 
lion students limited in number only by 
he size of the meeting place. Regular 
weekly rehearsals of groups as large as 
00 students are not uncommon. Play- 
ng music especially written for such 
sroups, these students gain invaluable 
xperience. They also have the oppor- 
unity of meeting and talking to other 
students with similar problems, thus giv- 
ng them added interest in their music. 
uiterally thousands of young people 
hroughout the country are taking 
yart in worth-while musical ensembles 
hrough the medium of the accordion. 

With the realization of the fact that 
he history of the accordion can be 
raced back to as long ago as 3000 B.C., 
t is somewhat disconcerting to realize 
1ow slowly has been the recognition of 
he potentialities of the instrument. 
However, there is no question that night 
1as passed and dawn is at hand. Accor- 
lion enthusiasts can rest assured that 
he accordion as a basic musical instru- 
ment has a brilliant future. THE END 


TV MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 22) 


where mere every-day speech of Walter 
cronkite gives way to the biting, stirring 
speech of Sir Winston Churchill or 
Michael Redgrave as narrator; and 
‘The Winning of France,” in which 
3ritish and American air power frus- 
rates the Germans, were also assigned 
o Dello Joio. According to musical 
lirector Antonini, Dello Joio’s music 
‘from the first to the last bars” of this 
atter episode is as French as a la mode. 

In writing what proves to be the bulk 
»f the music for the documentary, Dello 
foio points out the difficulties he had in 
<eeping the music secondary to the ac- 
ion. He had only one similar assign- 
nent before—writing the score for the 
locumentary “Green Tree,” about the 
Whitney stables in Kentucky and the 
yreeding of thoroughbreds. 

“Because I have always composed 
vithout having to take into considera- 
ion limitations of a framework— I had 
o figure out an entirely different ap- 
yroach to film writing,” says Dello Joio. 
‘First, I met with the producers and 
nusical director to determine just how 
nany minutes of music was required 
or the half-hour film. Then, I simply 
howed the movie over and over again 
o myself until it eventually gave me an 
motionally binding unit, and I got an 
dea of the kind of music required.” 

What was most difficult from then on, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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CHOOSE THE Moderne... 


by the maker 
of the World’s 


Finest Pianoforte 


Mason & Hamlin 


To the teacher whose studio or 

home reflects her forward thinking, 
Mason & Hamlin suggests this 

smart example of contemporary piano 
styling. A symphony of sleek black 
accented by gleaming chrome, combining 
superlative craftsmanship with 
excellence in performance. 


DIVISION OF AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION 
East Rochester, N.Y. 


The MASTER KEY 


Chromatic Pitch Instrument 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS 
PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
3 MODELS: MK1-Scale F to F 
MK2-Scale C to C MK3-Scale Eb to Eb 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision- 
to A-440—full 


nickel-plated cover—embossed notations top and 


tuned chromatic scale. Heavily 


bottom for easy selection of pitch note desired. 


Patented tone chambers. 


@ ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 


Pianists 


Improve your playing and teaching, with 
the world’s most up-to-date piano methods. 
Write forafree copy of PIANO TEACHING 
TODAY. With it you will also be sent com- 
plimentary, a master lesson on MUSIC’S 
MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. Both from the 
pen of Robert Whitford, Founder-President, 
International Piano Teachers Association. 


Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 


a SUPPORT 


THE ARTHRITIS 
AND RHEUMATISM 
FOUNDATION 


STOP 
ARTHRITIS 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 


AT HOME 


Our’ patented TONOMETER simplifies 
learning and asSures accuracy, with or 
without’ knowledge of music. (Action 
Model and tools furnished. Diploma 
granted. Great shortage of tuners 
makes this a PROFITABLE and UN- 
CROWDED field. 56th year. G. I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
3731 Stockton Blvd. Dept. A. 
Sacramento 20, California 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


Silver Flutes —Piccolos 


12 Piedmont Street, BOSTON, Mass. 
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ABC—HALLMARK OF 
CIRCULATION VALUE 


ETUDE, the music magazine, is a 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations. The ABC symbol we have 
the right to display means protection 
to our advertisers and increased 
service to our readers. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations is a 
cooperative, nonprofit association of 
3700 buyers and sellers of publica- 
tion advertising. The Bureau defines, 
audits and reports a basic measure 
of circulation value, net paid circu- 
lation, for its members. 


And, because we are members of 
ABC, we give our advertisers a full 
measure of circulation value when 
they invest advertising funds with us. 
The audited figures in ETUDE’s ABC 
Audit report fully earn their attention 
and confidence. 


The income we receive from those 
advertisers helps us build the features 
and articles that win the friendship 
and interest of ETUDE readers. 


And each year an impartial, accurate 
ABC Report tells us and our adver- 
tisers how ETUDE has earned the 
cash ballots—paid subscriptions and 
renewals—that measure our most 
important function—reader service. 


THE ORCHESTRA PICTURE BRIGHTENS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


livion. While most secondary schools 
have a band, the school orchestra is 
considerably less common than it was 
fifteen years ago. The Music Educators 
National Conference and its afftiated 
organizations have taken various steps 
to halt this trend. and the community 
orchestra appears to be an _ effective 
means through which to carry on this 
battle. 

The conservatory of music and the 
private music teacher stand to profit 
from the growth of the community sym- 
phony. Increased performances of sym- 
phonic music lead to greater interest in 
music instruction, The amateur musi- 
cian who aspires to play the master- 
works seeks out the teacher who can 
train him for such performance. Com- 
munities that attract musicians with 
professional training and experience 
may anticipate the creation of music 
conservatories where these people may 
teach, and an increase in the amount 
of private instruction outside the con- 
servatory. 

Conductors of professional sympho- 
nies have expressed concern over the 
difficulty they experience in securing 
competent players of stringed instru- 
ments. The decline of the school orches- 
tra, and uncertain employment and low 
compensation for musicians have been 
important elements in this decrease in 
stringed instrument players. Community 
orchestras may be of value in counter- 
acting this tendency. If a substantial 
number of community orchestras en- 
large their budgets to provide a liveli- 
hood for some of their personnel, the 
increased employment opportunities 
will spur students to study the purely 
orchestral instruments. Teachers will 
encourage talented students to study 
stringed instruments seriously if there 
is a likelihood of their earning a rea- 
sonable income through playing in an 
orchestra. By this means the shortage 
of string players will be alleviated, and 
the major symphonies will benefit from 
the increased emphasis on stringed in- 
strument playing. 

Aspirant conductors are finding the 
community orchestra movement of great 
interest. For the young conductor a 
community orchestra offers an oppor- 
tunity for experience in the field. Con- 
ductors trained in Europe have had the 
opportunity to gain practical experi- 
ence in the many small opera houses 
on the continent. American conductors 
have had no such opportunity, but the 
community orchestra may remedy this 
deficiency, particularly in communities 
that also sponsor civic choruses and 
opera societies. In such a situation the 
young conductor can gain experience 
with both instrumental and vocal groups 
—invaluable training for the varied de- 


mands made on the present-day co 
ductor. 

Even conductors of wide experiend 
and major symphony stature find th} 
community symphony a challengin]] 
field. Antonio Modarelli, late conducted} 
of the Charleston (West Virginia ) -y 
phony, and Dr. Richard Lert, 
ductor of the Pasadena (Californie 
Symphony, were formerly conductors 
professional orchestras. Both of a) 
men voluntarily became directors 
community orchestras because thd 
found this field more stimulating an 
eratifying. 

Successful community symphoni¢ 
have found that it is necessary to hay 
a formal organization. The details vat 
in different communities, but moj}® 
orchestras have: (1) a policy-makin} 
board; (2) a sustaining organizatig 
designed to broaden the financial base 
(3) auxiliary groups for money-raisiz 
activities; (4 ) administrative machines 
for Oe routine business. 

A few community orchestras have | 
salaried manager and office staff, be | 
most use only volunteer assistance |p 


and also in the fund-raising and tickef} 
selling campaigns. The spirit of dedic} 
tion with which these ladies work fe 
their community orchestra is inspirin 
The American Symphony Orchest 
League has been a vital force in cor 
munity orchestra activity. Starting fro 
a small meeting in Chicago in 194/45 
the League now includes in its mer#g 
bership most of the community and mii 
jor orchestras of the country as well aff 
many interested individuals. Throug§y 
its study programs. publications, foru 
workshops, and field visits the Leagu 
has given stimulus and guidance to tli 
community orchestra movement. 
Conductor’s workshops in collabor|} 
tion with the Philadelphia, Clevelan jf 
Los Angeles and other major orchestra} 
have been among the many Leagu 
projects. With funds provided by tl 
Rockefeller Foundation, the League hall 
sponsored conducting clinics at whidf/ 
community orchestra conductors 
rected the major orchestras and 
ceived the benefit of criticism  frojfl 
conductors Eugene Ormandy, Georgf 
Szell, and Alfred Wallenstein. 
The widespread interest in comm|fi 
nity symphony orchestras has had_ iif 
effect in academic circles. The Unive 
sity of Southern California has pil | 
neered by inaugurating an accredité 
course entitled “The Organization, Ma| 
agement, and Development of the Cor 
munity Symphony Orchestra.” 
to provide information and guidanda 
for musicians, conductors, and | 
workers, the course has been taug 
twice by the author of this articllf 
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ther universities have indicated their 
nterest in following the example of the 
Jniversity of Southern California. 
The growth of community symphony 
rcehestras preceded the current “do-it- 
ourself” movement, but it is in accord 
vith this trend toward doing rather than 
bserving. Participants in community 
rchestras have experienced the deep 
atisfaction that comes from performing 
reat music, and contributing to the cul- 
ural development of their community. 
Jrchestras are mushrooming through- 
ut the country. Inevitably, the impetus 
f the community orchestra movement 
vill have far-reaching effects upon mu- 


ic in the United States. THE END 


TV MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 47) 


s the composer points out, was the fact 
hat “my musical ideas tend to lead me 
9 expand them on and on. And unfortu- 
ately, I can’t do that—not, at least. 
yhen one’s got to suit the music to the 
ction and keep it mostly in the back- 
round.” 

Referring to the new documentary. 
Yello Joio says, “The scope of this 
hough, is a challenge. I want to make 
ll the episodes I’m responsible for 
ound like a symphonic entity. Music- 
lly, that is. they should be one profile 
rom beginning to end.’ Consequently. 
s he creates first this phrase and then 
hat—and then vetoes this or that one 
or the scene at hand—he keeps these 
its of music to “re-shape later on.” 

“Where the action is strong by itself,” 
xplains Antonini. “it would detract 
rom the story to have a fifty-piece or- 
hestra playing in the background. In 
act, silence can be used sometimes with 
normous dramatic effect. 

“Actually,” he goes on to say. “‘it’s 
ll a question of sensing, of feeling 
pontaneously where music has to come 
ito the picture.” 

His years of experience in radio help 
ntonini to interpret the mood and to 
ecide where to have underscoring in 
ny given scene. How to use music “in- 
identally’ or in the background is, in- 
eed, an art. But as his colleagues 
eclare, Antonini is a master at know- 
1g how to integrate music and action. 
Modern composers are responsible 
yore and more for the scores for a num- 
er of TV dramatic shows. William 
chuman’s “Undertow” has been used 
1 a story of the West and his “Judith” 
yr a mystery show. Wallingford Rieg- 
er’s Third Symphony only last season 
as used by “Studio One” in its pre- 
ntation of the science-fiction tale of 
Donovan’s Brain,” and the tympani’s 
ramatic passage in Henry Cowell’s 
leventh Symphony provides the open- 
g theme for the “Kaiser Aluminum 
our.” Most recently, moreover, the 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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I. Pepper King; II. Sweet Beauty; 


SrupENT Concerto No. 3, Opus 12, 
III. Witch Dance...... , for Viola in the First to Third 
Positions with Piano accom- 
panimenta. rae 
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Recorders by Fehr 


j y RECORDERS BY FEHR are superb 

“The Stradivarius instruments, hand-tooled in Switz- 

of Recorders” erland by master craftsmen from 
specially selected woods — pear- 
wood, boxwood, palisander, 
rosewood, plumwood and cherry- 
wood. Each instrument is individ- 
ually tested for true pitch by 
Hans Conrad Fehr, noted re- 
corder performer. 
RECORDERS BY FEHR are used 
and recommended by famous 
concert recorder players in Eu- 
rope and America. 
RECORDERS BY FEHR are ideal 
for amateurs and professionals 
who demand exacting musical 
quality. Yet, these superior in- 
struments are modestly priced. 
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Program by Sr. M. Xaveria, 

O.S.F., Mus.M. 
The Music Readiness Program, 
widely acclaimed and endorsed 
by prominent piano pedagogues, 
is adapted to various age levels. 
Rich in teaching techniques, 
the Music Readiness Program 
introduces the child to music via 
picture stories, rote pieces, en- 
semble playing, rhythmic activi- 
ties, and note-learning games. 


My Music Picture Book ................ 75 
Music and Guide Book ... ee 

My Music Color Book ..... 

My Music Letter Book -.. 

My Music Note Book 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


One of the loveliest of the Marianic 
carols is the well-known “I sing of a 
maid that is makeless (matchless) ,” 
which deserves the attention of every 
choral director. . 

The Lullabies and Cradle Songs con- 
stitute another sizeable body of carol 
literature. Probably the best known of 
these is The Coventry Carol with its 
opening lines, “Lullay, Thou little tiny 
child, / Bye-bye. lully, lullay.” Wil- 
liam Byrd’s Lullaby—a very beautiful 
madrigal for five voices—belongs in 
this category and is well worth more 
frequent performance than it receives. 

Many of the best known tunes fall 
into the group known as Narrative 
carols. Among these are The Cherry- 
tree Carol, the much loved Good King 
Wenceslas, and the one beginning “I 
saw three ships come sailing in.” Colin 
Taylor’s setting of The Three Ships is 
most attractive. spirited in nature, and 
possessed of great audience appeal. 
Geoffrey Shaw has made a four-part 
mixed choral setting of Good King 
Wenceslas which adds a new element 
of interest to this beautiful old carol 
without destroying its innate simplicity. 

Another large group is that of the 
Nature carols, occurring under such 
titles as Carol of the Flowers, Carol of 
the Birds and others of similar type. In 
this group ire to be found a large num- 
ber upon tle holly-and-ivy theme. The 
holly and ivy figured prominently in 
both Seandinavian and English folk- 
lore, and were the subject of many 
quaint and delightful legends. In most 
of these the rivalry between the sexes 
is depicted. holly representing the 
youths and ivy the maidens. Rutland 
Boughton and Norman Demuth have 
both made very attractive and useable 
mixed-chorus settings of The Holly and 
The Ivy. These are highly effective as 
items of rather unusual character and 
provide a delightful contrast in a con- 
cert of Christmas music. 

Another very interesting group is 
that of the Number or Numeral carols, 
such as The Seven Joys of Mary, The 
Twelve Days of Christmas and others of 
like title. There is an obvious connec- 
tion between these carols and the num- 
ber-symbolism of early Christianity. 
The great religions of the world have 
made an important use of symbolism. 
Originally the symbol was employed to 
recall to the worshipper significant ele- 
ments of the faith or to impress upon 
him certain central concepts. Intended 
as a recollective device, in some cases 
the symbol displaced the central thought 
as a point of focus and became in itself 
an object of adoration or worship. 

A group of carols suitable for secular 
programs and useable in certain situa- 
tions by school groups, but obviously 


* 


hardly appropriate for church use 
the Wassails. These derive from tljf 
feasts and secular festivals where tip 
dreariness and cold of winter welf: 
brightened by food and drink. often |} 
rather spectacular quantities. Probaly 
the two most popular are The Nor i 
Country Wassail (“Here we come 
wassailing / Among the leaves |] 
green”) and the so-called Gloucest\) 
shire Wassail (Wassail, wassail ; 
over the town, / Our bread it is whi 
and our ale it is brown”). Arthur Wa] 
rell’s A Merry Christmas, much sujf 
in recent years, is of this type. Ralf 
Vaughan Williams’ Wassail Song al 
belongs in this classification. 
The Epiphany carols deserve menti}® 
as a group of particularly fine carojj 
The Epiphany has to do with the coi 
ing of the Wise Men to worship t) 
Lord. In the church year Epiphany fa, 
twelve days after Christmas. The Epi) 
any carols, however, may quite prq 
erly be employed at any time duri ff 
the Christmas season. Healey Will 
has made a very beautiful setting |} 
The Three Kings which is highly effe 
tive either as a concert or service ite} 
Choral directors will find a setting u 
der the same title by Romeu-Schind | 
quite charming, delightfully buoyaj 
and rhythmic. 


One should not close without m 


years. Christina Rossetti’s poigne 
lyric, In the Bleak Midwinter, has be 
given a lovely and still simple setti 
by Gustav Holst. This is to be fouy 
in The Methodist Hymnal. Her Bef 
the Paling of the Stars has provid 
A. Walter Kramery inspiration for a fi 
accompanied composition for four-p 
mixed chorus. Leo Sowerby has utiliz 
Rossetti’s text for his Love Came Do 
at Christmas. Gilbert Chesterton’s 7 
Christ Child has been set by Herff 
Hadley and also by T. Stanley Skinn|} 
George MacDonald’s poem They i} 
Were Looking for a King has provid 
Clarence Dickinson the text for one} 
his most beautiful Christmas numbé 
one among many which he has p| 
duced. One of the most beautiful me 
ern carols falls into the group of Natu); 
carols: Christmas in the Wood, a pow 
by Frances Frost which Mabel Dani'} 
has set to music. Walter de la Mard 
text “Dim-berried is the Mistletoe” Hf}, 
been beautifully set by H. K. Andre 
for a small unaccompanied chorus 1 
der the title Before Dawn. Among ot! 
particularly effective modern carols a# 


Christmas Eve—Donato 

Come hither, ye faithful—McCollin 

Come, ye gentles—Bairstow 

How far is it to Bethlehem—Shaw | 

I hear along our street—Mackinno 

Sleeps Judea fair—Mackinnon 
THE END 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 
(Continued from Page 43) 


lave a reason for preferring a Down 
90w to begin the Handel, and I think it 
s a good reason. See Ex. B. 


BB, 7 iAgio <= 


Pee ese elt 


The two most important notes in this 
yhrase are obviously the long E and 
he high B. As the E is suspended over 
o the first beat of the next measure, 
omething must happen to it; as the 
irst beat is approached, the tone must 
fain in amplitude and intensity or it 
nust become softer in volume and qual- 
ty. The second alternative is obviously 
vad; first, because the downward phras- 
ng on the fourth note is not at all in 
‘eeping with the broad style of the mu- 
ic, and second, it ignores the fact that 
sssentially the passage is rising. There 
hould be a slight but noticeable cre- 
cendo at the end of the first measure 
ind into the first beat of the next. This 
s infinitely easier on the Up bow. Then 
he high B also needs an expressive 
ouch, as indicated in Ex. B. This slight 
uance is more easily made on the Up 
yow than on the Down. It is a matter 
f{ varying the speed of the bow stroke: 
he stroke should start slowly, rapidly 
ncrease in speed, and then slow up. 


These, to my mind, are two good reasons 
for starting the movement on the Down 
bow. The beginning of the second sec- 
tion of the movement should be bowed 
in the same way. 

For some time there has been a strong 
tendency among concert artists to use 
the direction of the bow for expressive 
purposes, and never mind what tradi- 
tion may say. Many players nowadays 
begin the Andante of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto (see Ex. C) on the Up bow, 
with the purpose of avoiding an undue 
stress on the A. 


Then there is the first theme in the 
first movement of the Bruch G minor 
Concerto, Ex. D. 


The object here is to sustain fully 
the first half-note. It is a pity that more 
teachers and players do not realize the 
expressive potentialities of the violin 


bow. THE END 


TV MUSIC BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
(Continued from Page 49) 


elevision documentary on Juvenile De- 
inquency, called “The Roar of Lions,” 
1ad a score by a composer no less 
modern than Ernest Krenek. 

All of this points to good, up-to-date 
yrogram-making. But one thing point- 
ng to carelessness in production is the 
act that rarely are any of the com- 
yosers’ names included in the long list 
»f credits which are flashed on the 
creen. This, surely, is not only annoy- 
ng to the curious listener, but, to the 
omposer, it is an error of omission 
vhich is something of a disgrace. 

One of these composers, Henry Co- 
vell, will have his “Fuguing Tunes No. 
”’ played this month on the Nov. 25 
yroadcast of the N.Y. Philharmonic 
‘Sun. afternoon, CBS-Radio). Dimitri 
Mitropoulos will conduct on this occa- 
ion, when Anna Xydis is soloist in 
‘chaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto, 
nd on Nov. 4, when Leventritt winner 
Jetty Jean Hagen will be violin soloist 
nd Gunther Schuller, jazz expert and a 
nember of the Metropolitan Opera 
Irchestra, will have his “Brass Sym- 
hony” premiéred. On Nov. 18 and 25, 
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Paul Paray will conduct with Tossy 
Spivakovsky as soloist in Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto on the 18th and Gaza 
Anda soloist in Liszt’s First Piano Con- 
certo, on the 25th. 

The NBC Television Opera Theatre 
plans opening its season on Noy. 18 
with “La Bohéme,” and “The Voice of 
Firestone” and the “Telephone Hour” 
have scheduled the following soloists 
for their Monday evening programs. 

“The Voice of Firestone” 
(ABC-Radio and TV) 

November 5, Blanche Thebom. 

November 12, Brian Sullivan and 
Frances Wyatt. 

November 19, Barb&ra Gibson. 

November 26, Nadine Conner and 
Eugene Conley. 

“The Telephone Hour” 
(NBC-Radio) 

November 5, George London. 

November 12, Isaac Stern. 

November 19, Renata Tebaldi. 


November 26, Clifford Curzon. 
THE END 
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green cover and printed on superior paper, 
the 1957 Music Calendar again will be a 
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LIMITED EDITION. Price $2.00 
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FIVE Peters Edition Music Calendars for 
1957, one additional Music Calendar 
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press in October 1956. 
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WRITE FOR FREE 
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Can you imagine the thrill of owning original 
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brilliant sound flawlessly recorded by Columbia 
Masterworks technicians. Each is a first edition 
recording of a new composition, with the com- 
poser working closely with the Orchestra to 
achieve, a true and sensitive interpretation of 
the musical theme. 
First Edition Records are available only from 
the Louisville Orchestra. They cannot be bought 
at stores. Each edition is limited. Don’t delay 
. use the coupon below to secure complete 
information. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FULL INFORMATION 


COCCOCO COC Le 

D4 LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

e Dept. E, 830 S. 4th St., LOUISVILLE 3, KY. 
® Please send me free, complete information about 
® Louisville Orchestra First Edition Records. 

8 Name. 

. Address 

@ City. State 
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THE ORGAN 
BUILDER’S ART 
(Continued from Page 45) 


For this purpose, medieval Gothic 
stone churches were not well adapted. 
However admirable a setting for organ- 
tone, they were inimical to the spoken 
word. 

Hence the Gothic style gave way to 
the “auditory plan” of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, best exempli- 
fied in the churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren. In this country the “auditory 
plan” produced such fine buildings as 
Christ Church (Old North Church) in 
Boston; St. Paul’s in New York; Gloria 
Dei (Old Swedes’) and Christ Church 
in Philadelphia; St. Michael’s and St. 
Philip’s in Charleston. 

All these are acoustically more akin 
to the theatre or concert-hall than to 
the medieval buildings in which were 
installed the pipe-organs of Schnitger 
and Silbermann. The instrument was 
performing in a different tonal milieu, 
and its voice had to be modified accord- 
ingly. 

In our own time the acoustical 
“scientist” has added further complica- 
tions. A couple of decades ago it was 
universally held in acoustic circles that 
a tonally “dead” room was ideal for 
sound reproduction. Radio and record- 
ing studios were accordingly plastered 
with sound-deadening insulation and 
festooned with heavy drapes. Trial and 
error experience showed that the “‘scien- 
tific” conclusion was wrong. A tonally 
dead room produced dead tone. But in 
the meantime salesmen of sound-absorb- 
ent materials had earned many a hand- 
some commission by introducing their 
materials into churches, asserting that 
it was needed “to hear the minister.” 

Nowadays the prevailing architec- 
tural style, which holds in highest es- 
teem that building. which most nearly 
resembles a chicken-coop, and sheer 
cost of construction combine to force 
the cubic capacity of buildings down. 

Consequently the soaring arches and 
reverberant spaces essential for good 
sound in relation to early organ music 
are hard to come by at present. And 
this happens at a time when there is a 
great resurgence of interest in the early 
literature. 

This, as Mr. Whiteford sees it, cre- 
ates a dilemma for the organ-builder. 
Since music is unlikely to overcome 
the laws of economics, one must look 
hopefully to other products of the scien- 
tific mind to counteract the disastrous 
effects of sound-absorbent materials 
and insufficient space. So great has been 
the progress recently made in electron- 
ics that Mr. Whiteford believes this 
medium may soon be capable of pro- 
ducing an acoustical setting ideal for 
speech and for music of any period. 

Although great music is supposed to 


be international, we have only to trav il 
abroad to see that the art of orgas}p 
building has strict national beet fl 
To cite but one example, the full ped 
board is almost exclusively a Germagt 
contribution. National idiosyncrasies 
design and voicing are found as wh 
travel through France, Italy, German: 
Denmark, and England. 
It is Mr. Whiteford’s ambitious plajj, 
to distill the important elements of aif, 
these schools and weld them into a sijf}, 
gle instrument, versatile and flexib] 
enough to do justice to music of alf 
styles and periods. He is not one 
those who raise the cry of “Back 
Baroque!” as a cure-all for organ d 
sign. An instrument designed specif, 
cally for music written before 1750 mz 
not be adequate for music written aft} 
1750. Th. 
One of the distinguishing marks of} 
great organ builder is his ability | 
synthesize in one instrument the trail} 
of various schools, at the same tins 
building individualistic organs designef} 
with due regard for the acoustical projf} 
erties of the buildings in which the 
are to be heard. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, thif} 
would imply placing the organ for ide} 
effect, and designing the rest of t 
building around it. I feel sure 
Whiteford’s reply would be: “W 
not?” Certainly the acoustical propefi,, 
ties of the building are tremendousi},, 


tory effect. 

Traditionally, the materials for buillf}), 
ing organ pipes are wood and zinc. Vij 
live, we are continually being told, | 
an age of miracles, and no doubt neq! 
“miracle metals,” plastics and synthaf 
ics of one sort or another will be w 
lized in organ design. 

In the last analysis, however, the on 
“miracles” are those of thought, infinilf} 
patience and endless attention to detail 

Such were the materials with whid¢ 
G. Donald Harrison wrought. Those w 
follow him will do well to emulate lif), 


example. THE E 


BALLAD OF BABY DOE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


beautiful, but unhappily married Baki 
Doe who supplies him with love ari 
appréciation. Ultimately this results | 
Tabor’s divorcing Augusta to marry thf} 
“other woman.” His social rae! | i 
followed by an economic denouemer#! 
with Tabor ending his life in rags agai ss 
His devotedly faithful second wif} 
Baby Doe, remains at his side and aftel 
his death maintains an irrational thirif! 
year vigil at a worthless mine he h 
bequeathed to her. | 

“The Ballad” is a tragedy in the sens 
of “a comedy with a tear.” While tl 
action occurs in the final quarter of th 
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th century, this stylization is mere 
1ronological incident in the traditional 
ory of the basic greed of man. In 
fect, the provincialism in this opera 
no more than the correct setting out 
f which grows moral fact. 


As opposed to its Central City run- 
ing mate, “Tosca,” by Puccini, in 
hich there are three acts of one scene 
ach, “The Ballad of Baby Doe” is 
erved up in two acts of ten scenes, the 
rst act having six and the second act 
yur. The tragedy of Tabor begins to 
nfold immediately in Scene I where 
1e tough citizenry of Leadville make 
n attempt at vicarious aristocracy cul- 
‘inated by Tabor’s building an opera 
ouse in which the musical greats of 
1e world will appear. With this nouw- 
eau riche attitude breeding nothing but 
oredom for the men, they escape the 
oncert and rough it up in front of a 
eighboring saloon. All of this loneli- 
ess in luxury is the natural setting for 
abor’s romantic meeting with Baby 
ioe. The stalwart Augusta Tabor de- 
srmines to destroy this relationship 
nd in Scene IV she almost succeeds, 
ut her sarcastic barbs give Baby Doe 
1e determination to remain with Tabor. 
n Scene V. one of the most charming 
senes occurs when Augusta’s very 
roper women companions goad _ her 
ito revenge. The first act ends with 
ve marriage of Tabor and Baby Doe 
uring his 30-day Senatorship in Wash- 
igton. The four scenes of Act II pro- 
el the social and economic retard of 
abor. He fails to understand Augusta’s 
isit as a warning of his impending col- 
ipse along with that of silver. With the 
eart of a gambler, he pins all his hopes 
1 William Jennings Bryan, free-silver 
andidate for the presidency. This ex- 
itement is short-lived as Bryan is de- 
ated. Old and ill, Tabor returns, a 
roken man, to the Tabor Grand Thea- 
sr which he built, and relives in a curi- 
us fantasy many of the happy and sad 
oments of his life. Baby Doe joins 
im as the one reality remaining. After 
1e has sung his dirge, the opera closes 
; she moves to her vigil at the Match- 
ss Mine. The evening ends quietly. 


Paderewski in his “Memoirs” reminds 
; at one point that “opera is enter- 
inment.” “The Ballad” is that. There 
a story, music, choreography and 
age design—all combining to make 
itertainment. In many instances the 
ork stems from the best in American 
usical comedy. Only at salient points 
there an aria framing preceding ac- 
yn. The opera is entertainment—not 
1 essay in great literature or thought- 
ovoking musical idiom. In effect, text 
d tune have met and found compati- 
lity. Douglas Moore and John 
utouche have made an outstanding 
mtribution to Americana in the world 


entertainment. THE END 
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the exciting new 


PIANO-ORGAN 


Starck COMBINATION 


A complete 
PIANO-| 


A complete 


.ORGAN 


in ONE 
superb Spinet 


instrument 


Now you can have both piano and organ music in your home, 
in a compact unit no larger than a spinet piano! And you'll be 

surprised how little it costs! You can play piano harmony and organ 
melody or piano melody and organ harmony ... with the full range 

of organ voices, including solo and vibrato effects. No other 
combination offers so many thrilling musical effects and tone colors at a 

price so low—nor is so easy to play, even for beginners! There’s 
even an earphone plug-in for “‘silent’’ practice! 


SO EASY TO OWN—A small down payment puts this FREE! Color booklet describing the new 
exciting new Starck Piano-Organ combination in your home Starck Piano-Organ combination in full 
—See your Starck dealer today! 


detail is yours for the asking. 


B A.Starckh Piano Ga. 234 soutTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


ETUDE BINDERS 


You will keep ETUDE neatly in its proper place, ready for reference and 
safe from damage, in this attractive blue binder with gold lettering. $2.50. 


Order yours today from: 


ETUDE, the music magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Those 
Difficult 
Rhythms 
with a 


ELECTRIC METRONOME 


and watch the Improvement 


Practice at slow tempo until perfect 
with metronome 

Gradually work up one tempo notch 
at a time to approximate speed 
Practice at speed above final perform- 
ance speed 

Eliminate use of metronome and add 
nuances 

Watch quick improvement 


Franz Electric Metronome has many 


guarantees and is acclaimed by musicians 
everywhere as the leader. 


Standard Model $18.25 — Flash Beat 


Model $19.95. Write for further informa- 


ion to: 
"FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 Wallace St. New Haven, Conn. 


PRACTICE 


pees ee AES 
7 Ce Pe ste ee 


ADVERTISING RATES 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY column is limited to teachers. Rate is $10 per inch, with a 
minimum insertion of 6 consecutive issues. CLASSIFIED advertising is 20¢ per word, min- 


imum charge of $3.00 per insertion. Closing date is the 5th of second month preceding 


publication. 
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Music From Stones 
by Ida M. Pardue 


Af sanc TWO ROCKS together, 
and what have you? A mu- 
sical instrument? Well, why not? The 
right kind of stones can produce a 
sort of musical sound, and people, 
from the earliest times, down to the 
present, all over the world, have done 
strange things to produce musical 
sounds, because people must have 
music! 

The Chinese “scrape” music from 
their instrument called the yu, or 
“comb-backed tiger.” As the name 
suggests, the yu is a tiger-shaped in- 
strument, made of wood with a notch- 
ed backbone; and to play it they 
scrape a stick over the notches. The 
so-called music of this instrument is 
frequently heard in Chinese temples, 
where its unique tone is always 
sounded twice at the end of Con- 
fucian services. The Chinese instru- 
ments also include a series of tuned 
stones. Yes, music from stones! 

In old California the Indians used 
to stamp their feet on a board placed 
over a hole they dug in the ground. 
This was called an earth-drum. Other 
tribes beat rhythms on water-drums, 
small wooden drums containing water, 
the drum-heads being either wet or 
dry, depending on the quality of tone 
the drummer desired. 

The war-trumpet of the Maoris, in 
New Zealand, is another unusual in- 
strument—unusual because of its 
great power and volume, which can 
be heard several miles away. 

The East Indians have odd drums, 
more than three hundred varieties! 
The oddest, perhaps, is called the 
mrdanga. To get its peculiar, satisfy- 
ing tone, one end of the instrument 
is weighted with a mixture contain- 
ing, among other things, iron-filings 
and boiled rice! 
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The Japanese also weight one of 
their instruments, the semisan, but 
not with iron and rice—Oh no! They 
weight it with gold—as much as they 
can afford, believing that the more 
gold it holds, the better will be the 
tone. 

The Japanese national instrument 
is called the koto, which has thirteen 
wax-covered silk strings. 

Other materials which have been 
used in making musical instruments 
include marsh reeds, bones, horns of 
animals, glass, metals, vegetable 
shells, cat skins, snake and other an- 
imal skins, even skulls of animals. 


See old issues of Junior ETUDE 


Aw SS ASAD Ky e 
: RX 


Japanese Koto 


and refresh your memory about some 
other strange instruments. Perhaps 
you will invent one of your own, 
some day! 


Musical Glasses 


Take eight glasses, and by putting 
just the right amount of water in each 
one you can,make a one-octave scale. 
You must experiment to get the depth 
of water you need and your ear will be 
your guide. (The more water, the higher 
the pitch.) After getting the scale you 
can put a tiny mark with a crayon or 
ink at the water level, so, if you empty 
the glasses you can refill them. Then, 
“practice up” on some simple melodies 
in their proper rhythms and play them 
for your family, friends, class and club 
meetings, and at parties and _ other 
gatherings. You will have lots of fun 
with this novelty. 


What is Music? 


by Harriet Purves Palmer 


Oh, what is music? Can it be 

Just the song of a bird in a forest tree 

The peal of chimes from church na | 
high? 

Or a lullaby-song when the night i 
nigh? 


/ 
There’s music on the waves of air, 
But, if nobody listens, there’s no soun} 

there! 

Hear lively tunes for dancing feet; 
Hear the songs that are soft, 


sad and sweet; 


Brave tunes for men who march to figk 
For their God and their Country an 
all that is right— 


All these and more are waiting neajf 
For a musical heart and a listenin}} 


ear. 


Name the State Game 


by Darlene Porter 


Each number includes the name q¢ 
a state. How many do you know? 


\8 


Ii 


i 
|| 


} 


or arf] 


My Old: .....:. Homes’ 25 Sweet oe 
Brown; 3. Stars Fell on .....; 4. Ye 
Lowe OSECOh reser Q =. ; . Waltz 
6. Sidewalks of .... Wipe Tra 
Eller Gna eee My S 10, Bead 
Lit eeete nied sc) Pees Sree I Come 
1]. Carry Me Back to : Old Rie age | 
Olde ee Moone 


Think it Over 


A young pianist played a rather lonif} 


and difficult piece before a large gro 
of people, and—played it very well. 

After it was over some one who hai 
been present said to the young pianis) 
“That was beautiful work. How in th 
world cai you remember it all wathany 
your notes?” 

And the young pianist replied, “I dy 
not have to remember it, Miss Jones. 
know it. I know that piece perfectly, 

We do not have to remember thing}! 
that we know, such as that two and tw 
make four, or that Canada is norti 


of the United States. We know thogf! 


= 
Answers on next page 


H 
q 
ik 
tb 
i 


iN 


the difference between merely playin] 


without notes and real, true memorizin 


Unfortunately, playing without note ‘ 


may turn out to be a hit-or-miss jok 
but true memorizing, done with concer 
tration and will-power will bring sue 
cess, because the player will know wha 
he is doing and will not forget. Whic}} 
way do you do it? Think it over! 
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things! And that young pianist kne 
| 
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Who Knows the Answers? 
(Keep Score, One Hundred is Perfect) 


1. Was the symphony “From the New 
World” composed by Smetana, Dvorak. 
Humperdinck or Saint-Saéns? (5 
points) 

2. Does maestoso mean lightly, heavy, 
majestically or playfully? (10 points) 
3. What is the interval from D to B- 
flat? (5 points) 


See 


4. Was Donizetti famous for composing 
pperas or harpsichord sonatas? (10 
points ) 


». What city is the home of the famous 
Sistine Choir? (10 points) 

5. What are the letter names of the 
augmented triad on C-sharp? (10 
points ) 

i. To what pitches are the strings of a 
viola tuned? (10 points) 

3. How old was Mozart when Beethoven 
was born? (20 points) 

). If you were singing an aria from the 
ypera “Falstaff.” what language would 
you be using? (10 points) 

10. a—What is the name of the folk- 
song melody given with this quiz? (5 
»0ints) ; b—from what country does it 
‘ome? (5 points) 


(Answers on this page) 


Jear Junior Etude: 
| have studied ’cello for several years 
ind am principal ‘cellist in our High 
school orchestra and also play in the 
Spokane Philharmonic. My hobby is 
tamp collecting. I would like to hear 
rom others, especially ’cellists. 
Janet Foxton (Age 18), 
Washington 


Answers to Quiz 

. Dvorak; 2. majestically; 3. minor 
ixth; 4. operas; 5. Rome; 6. C-sharp, 
‘-sharp, G-double sharp; 7. C (octave 
yelow middle C), with G, D, A as on 
jiolin; 8. fourteen; 9. Italian (“Fal- 
taff” was composed by Verdi, founded 
n story of one of Shakespeare’s plays) ; 
0. a—Frere Jacque; b—France. 


Answers to Name the 


State Game 


. Kentucky; 2. Georgia; 3. Alabama; 
|. Texas; 5. Missouri; 6. New York; 7. 
\rkansas; 8. Maryland; 9. Ohio; 10. 
‘alifornia; 11. Virginia; 12. Nevada. 
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Results of Puzzle Contest in July-August Issue 


So many correct answers were re- 
ceived in the musical terms puzzle the 
prize winners were selected from among 


the best-looking and neatest papers. 
2 . ° 

showing evidence of careful work. Some 

were very attractive. 


Prize Winners 

Class A—June Monko (Age 18), 
Pennsylvania, tied with Howard Beck- 
with (Age 17), California. 

Class B—Barbara Cloakley (Age 14), 
Maryland, tied with Donald Weiman 
(Age 13), Minnesota. 

Class C—Dora Lee Dean (Age 10). 
Illinois, tied with Richard Behrens (Age 
9). Florida. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 
of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 


I enjoy reading ETUDE very much. I 
am a member of the American Library, 
where I found a copy of ETUDE. We 
have many beautiful churches, museums, 
palaces, theatres, stadiums and music 
halls here and many tourists come every 
year. I am learning English, German 
and Latin. My hobbies are stamp col- 
lecting, mountaineering and sports. I 
would enjoy hearing from other Junior 

Etude readers. 
Pantelic Aleksandar (Age 16) 
Jugoslavia 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I am interested in voice study and hope 
to have a theatrical career. I enjoy writ- 
ing to other music students, especially 
those who live abroad or are interested 

in voice and acting. 
Ann Golightely (Age 18), 
Kentucky 

C 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I started my piano training on an old 
pump organ, but now I can play piano 
and also our church organ. My hobby 
is pen-pals as well as music and I would 
like to hear from others. 
Susan Floyd (Age 16), 
California 


Special Honorable 
Mention 


Class A—Antoinette Falcone (Age 
17), Pennsylvania, and Carl Grams (Age 
16), Michigan; Class B—Linda Simp- 
son (Age 12), South Carolina, and 
Judy Dommert (Age 13), Louisiana; 
Class C, Dorothy Elizabeth Hendry 
(Age 10), Kansas, and Jane Birchler 
(Age 9), Illinois. 


Honorable Mention 
(In alphabetical order) 

Carol Ann Bell, Patricia Bird, Jean Bonin, 
Becky Bryant, Ingermarie Edna Castro, 
Rita Doetsch, Linda Feltin, Doris Fuge, 
Barbara Gonion, Grace Hagadorn, Phyllis 
Ann Herzog, Jack Hill, Sarah Lou Johnson, 
Dawn Andrene Jones, Olga Komiakoff, 
Dianne Lazenby, Eileen Lyden, Donald 
Ludden, Franklin Matula, Jocelyn McAfee, 
Katherine McCleary, Judy Nelson, Corinne 
Patton, Elizabeth Ruppel, Anita Simpson, 
Bonnie Smith, Mary Smitley, Jeannette 
Swarthout, Kathryn Urban. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have been studying piano for seven 
years. My hobbies are dramatics, read- 
ing, swimming and golf. I would like 
to hear from others who study piano. 


Brenda Krassenbaum, New York 
@ 


Dear Junior Etude: 
The Music Club to which I belong gets 
lots of ideas from Junior Etude. I and 
my brother and sister play the piano 
and my brother and I also play clarinet. 
We are also very much interested in 
two-piano music and our parents got us 
a second piano last Christmas and we 
are working for this year’s Music Fes- 
tival. I am enclosing our kodak _ pic- 
ture. I would like to hear from other 
readers. 

Lyle Barkhymer (Age 15), 


Pennsylvania 


Lyle Barkhymer (age 15) 
Bill Barkhymer (age 12) 
Doris Barkhymer (age 9) 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


By) 


CARL ORFF’S MUSICAL THEATRE WORLD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


variety. First melodies that are used, 
consist of a few notes. Anonymous 
calendar-sayings, folk-rhymes, and prov- 
erbs are set to music, using five tones, 
in rondos, canons, and refrains. The 
children are taught that movement it- 
self is music, Thus they learn the ideal 
union of game, dance, music, and word. 

Orff’s “Schulwerk,” a complete step- 
by-step five-volume work, has served as 
guidance to an original and nameless 
music which everyone can create and 
perform. It provides a sound basis for 
common education from which individ- 
ual, more specialized lessons will follow 
easily. Its results are enjoyment through 
games and freedom of expression. Suc- 
cess and popularity of the “Schulwerk” 
have been proven by its use on the 
Bayerische Rundfunk, at the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg, and the Konservatorium at 
Vienna. 

In the meantime, Carl Orff applied 
the teachings of his “Schulwerk” in more 
advanced and complicated forms to his 
own creativity and its growth. There is 
no storm and stress period in his devel- 
opment. His work continues steadily as 
begun with purpose and determination. 
The basis for his compositions is the 
prime concept of rhythm as opposed to 
the merely “rhythmical,” functioning 
in the development of the romantic 
school. Rhythm is a perfect form, a com- 
pleted force, whereas the “rhythmical” 
is a motive power. By using primitive 
melody and orchestral effects to sup- 
plement his framework of rhythm, he 
achieves a fusion of the very beginnings 
of music with the modern expression and 
tools of today. Where he lacks imagi- 
nation, his thoughtful and methodical 
intelligent mind knows how to employ 
elements of rhythm cleverly with mount- 
ing tension. There is not a trace of 
classicism or romanticism in his music. 
Orff has eliminated all the development 
and effects that existed between the be- 
ginnings and the present. He employs 
no harmony or counterpoint, neither 
baroque nor rococo styles. He has no 
use for sonata or symphonic forms; there 
is no thematic development or recapitu- 
lation. His melodies follow church 
hymnal and psalm-like lines. They are 
Gregorian chants in a modern setting, 
that is, clothed in modern orchestration. 

The overall feeling in Orff’s work does 
not express uniformity, thus reflecting 
the times in which he lives. If at all, 
his work might be compared to that of 
an innovator like Stravinsky, or consid- 
ered to follow in the Bert Brecht-Kurt 
Weill tradition. As an antiromanticist, 
purely through intellect, he arrives at 
the barest essential — simplicity — of 
the musical theatre. His intense pre- 
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occupation with early music is shown by 
his free arrangement in the modern 
spirit of Monteverdi’s “L’Orfeo,” “La- 
mento d’Arianna,” and “Ballo delle in- 
grate,” resulting in a unique blend of 
the old with the absolute modern. 

In his first major successful opus; 
“Carmina Burana” (which bears the 
composer’s own stamp of approval since, 
unlike all previous works, he did not 
withdraw it), premiéred in Frankfurt 
in June, 1937, his imagination is kin- 
dled by an old manuscript. The com- 
position is named after a collection of 
dance, love, and student songs in 
medieval Latin, German, and French, 
written in 1280 with staffless neumes. 
It was discovered at a monastery at 
Benediktbeuren (beuwren—burana) and 
published in 1847. Orff selected excerpts, 
divided them into three sections entitled 
“Primo vere,” “In taberna,” and “Cours 
d’ amours,”’ and composed music for 
them. The opening chorus invokes the 
goddess Fortuna. The selections altogeth- 
er challenge fate. Repetition alternates. 
with graduated movement. The chorus 
accelerates to suggest the turning of 
the wheel of fortune. The constant sud- 
den changes are bridged with ease; all 
the sections with their different ex- 
tremes in language and mood neverthe- 
less through their distinctive style form 
a unified whole. Even the rhythms 
change continuously, yet the predom- 
inance of rhythm itself aids in maintain- 
ing uniformity. As in the “Schulwerk,” 
many of the melodies originate from 
German folktunes without being exact 
duplications. 

With the performance of this dynamic 
and spontaneous scenic cantata, there 
remained no doubt but that Orff’s inner 
visions had found self-satisfying verbal 
and musical expression, broken through 
the intangible barrier of a demanding, 
exacting perfectionist’s nature. In Ger- 
many today, this secular cantata is the 
most popular contemporary work. 

Two fairy-tales, “Der Mond” and “Die 
Kluge,” “musical theatre” rather than 
opera, followed in 1941 and 1942. Here 
again, Orff demonstrated his remark- 
able originality as well as complete at- 
homeness in the theatre. Mimic, scenic, 
and musical, these works require speak- 
ing and dancing in addition to singing. 
Neither a musical dramatist like Wagner 
nor a dramatic composer like Verdi, Orff 
emerges as an “elementary and univer- 
sal theatre being,” a creator of the 
“homo ludens.” 

Both “Der Mond” and “Die Kluge” 
for which Orff wrote his own librettos are 
taken from Grimm fairy tales. Since 
Orff thinks in images as well as sound 
he has no problems with his text. “Der 


Mond” tells the story of four young} 
rascals who stole the moon, which was|} 
hanging from a tree, to bring light ta}! 
their land, thereby plunging the othe 4 
country into darkness. As the four men} 
grow old and die one after the other|}) 
each one takes a quarter slice of thé|| 
moon into his grave. Now the earth is| 
in darkness, while the light below awak iif 
ens the dead who begin to carouse anq| 
make merry. Finally, St. Peter in heaven} 
hears the tumult and descending, res 
cues the moon and suspends it fro 
the skies, thus restoring darkness an 
silence in the graves, while from now 
on all the earth benefits from the moon’s] 
light. 

When. children have performed “De 
Mond,” which, in Germany, occurs fre} 
quently, it is truly a “small theatre 
world” where, in group participation) 
children realize the full joy of unity 
in dance, song, and word. 

“Die Kluge” is subtitled “the tale of 
the king and the clever woman.” A peas 
ant, who has found a golden mortar, i 
spite of his daughter’ 8 warning of “hel 
who has, wants more,” brings it to the} 1 
king, hoping to collect a reward for hi | \ 
honesty. As the daughter predicted, the} \ 
king demands, “Where is the pestle 4]j} 
You are keeping the pestle from me, | 


i 
and throws the peasant into prison. The} 
poor fool loudly bewails his lot, “If 
had only listened to my daughter!” The} 
king, curious to meet this clever daughs 
ter, poses three riddles which she solve} 
instantly and consequently becomes hifi 
wife. It chances that three rogues hayd} 
had a quarrel which the king judges 
unfairly. Angry at the interference 0) 
the queen, who wants true justice done 
he commands that she leave the palace 
taking along only what is dearest to he 
The queen administers a sleeping potio 
to her husband and takes him along in ¢ 
big trunk. The clever woman has wo 
again and all ends happily with he! 
words, “Nobody in this world can bi} 
clever and love.” 
This tale covers all aspects of musical 
theatre. There is a certain straigh i 
forward primitiveness in the brisk d 
alog and pantomime. The _ burlesqu: 
slapstick scenes of the three rogues an@ 
sharply etched tonal language alter 
nate with brief melodic interludes. M 
sic plays a secondary role except fo 
sections like the queen’s aria sung} 
while the king is falling asleep. 
After the completion of his tw 
theatre pieces, Orff turned once agail 


| 
1 
| 


poems in dance form, for which he pro 
vided his own Latin text based on th! 
poet Catullus’ love poems to the unde : 
serving Lesbia. “Catulli Carmina” (Lud 
scenici) received its premiére perfor 
ance in Leipzig, in November, 1943. 
“Antigonae,” a tragedy in the text b 
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Friedrich Hoelderlin, whose translation 
attempted to imitate the Greek rhythm 
of Sophocles, is of interest to a wider 
audience and has fared better than the 
two works immediately preceding it 
(“Astutuli,” a Bavarian comedy, and 
“Die Bernauerin,” a Bavarian drama, 
both limited in appeal). Its initial per- 
formance at Salzburg, in 1949, won 
much acclaim. Of course, there were 
those who, speaking violently against 
the piece, claimed as previously, that 
this music was no longer opera or 
even music, but only clever orchestral 
effects. True, “Antigonae” could not 
be considered orthodox opera, but Orff’s 
ideas and aims had always converged on 
musical theatre. If considered an opera, 
“Antigonae” would be opera without a 
formal libretto or score. Most of the 
work consists of rhythmic recitation; 
Orff’s orchestration calls for no strings 
except a contrabass, and six pianos, 
flutes, oboes, and harps. 

As a companion piece to the “Antig- 
onae” Orff has been working on “Oedi- 
pus,” also in the version by Hoelderlin. 

With the first performance of his 
music for Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” in the translation by 
August Wilhelm von Schlegel (in the 
fall of 1952, in Darmstadt), Orff’s ex- 
pert ability to integrate music with 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 


scenic and dramaturgic elements be- 
came all the more apparent. 

The popular “Carmina Burana” and 
“Catulli Carmina” were made a scenic 
tryptich, “Trionfi,’ when Orff added 
“Trionfo di Afrodite.” In this “concerto 
scenico,” a symbolical festival glorify- 
ing nuptials, first heard in February, 
1953, in Milan, the composer makes use 
of Latin and Greek verses of Catullus, 
Sappho, and Euripides. 

“Carmina Burana” has received many 
United States performances and won 
praise from critics since its American 
premiere in San Francisco, on January 
10, 1954. The New York premiére took 
place on November 21, 1954, with Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting the Boston 
University chorus and orchestra. The 
Monteverdi Orff “Orfeo” was performed 
at Aspen, Colorado, in the summer of 
1955. “Catulli Carmina” received its 
first American performance in Stanford, 
California, in February, 1955, and a 
short symphonic fragment, “Entrata,” 
was premiéred in Hartford, Connecticut, 
the same month. This past summer “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” received its 
American premiére at Ellenville, N. Y. 

It is not in the least surprising that 
for his “Carmina Burana” Carl Orff won 
the New York Music Critics Circle 
Award of 1954. THE END 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


(Continued from Page 44) 


offering the chimes may be used accom- 
panied by a very soft organ, but this 
should be occasional rather than reg- 
ular procedure. It is also very effective 
to play softly one verse of a suitable 
closing hymn after the Benediction is 
pronounced while the people engage in 
silent prayer, and before the recessional 
hymn. 

Q. Could you refer me to a company 
from which I could buy tuning forks, 
tuning cones and rods for tuning pipe 
organs? Do you set the temperament 
from “A” (440) above middle “C”, or 
from Tenor C in the 4 foot octave stop? 
Is there a manual published which ex- 
plains the tuning principle? 

PODEGS-NY. 

A. In “Contemporary American Or- 
gan,” by Barnes, there is an excellent 
chapter on tuning, which will probably 
meet all your needs in this respect. Dr. 
Barnes says, “It is customary to tune 
the 4’ Diapason or one of the keener 8’ 
strings first throughout as nearly per- 
fectly as possible. Every other stop can 
then be tuned to it. If, for example, we 
wish to tune the Trumpet 8’, we can 
draw the Octave 4’ with it and tune each 
note by eliminating the beats caused 
by the Trumpet being out of tune with 
she Octave. Every other stop can be sub- 
jected to the same treatment, until all 
are in tune with the octave and there- 
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fore with each other.” This book may 
be obtained from the publishers of this 
magazine, any well-equipped book or 
music store, and is probably on the 
shelves of your local library, should 
you wish to look it over before buying. 
Q. I have a daughter, age 14, who 
has been taking organ lessons for three 
years. She plays pipe organ at church 
for Mass. However, she has a little 
difficulty with pedals. Is there anything 
you can suggest that-will help her? 
(2) Also we are interested in buying 
an organ to help her practicing. Is 
there any kind you could recommend? 
Mrs. L. R. F.—Ill. 
A. We believe you will find “Pedal 
Mastery” by Dunham ($2.50) a real 
help. It may be procured from the 
Presser Company. (2) For home use an 
electronic organ has some advantages 
over the pipe organ, although several 
pipe organ manufacturers have smaller 
self-contained pipe organs which are 
reasonably priced and do not take up 
too much space. For obvious reasons 
this magazine could hardly favor one 
make of instrument over another. All 
of the names sent you are those of rep- 
utable dealers who will be glad to send 
you literature describing their instru- 
ments and giving all particulars, which 
should enable you to make an intelligent 
choice. 


TEACHER'S 
ROUNDTABLE 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Cross hands: R. H. over playing the 
bass at one octave, then two octaves 
distance. Continue by doing the same 


thing with the R. H. under. 
Apply different rhythms on each 


group of three and four. Here are a few 
of them: 


Ex.2 

= SS SS = Ss See 
haan Neanege cena Ral awe ESM HST Sod SRE 

= Sosa See Soa Chae 


(ntl. ets 


You will notice that the accents fall 
on the long values (the eighth, and 
dotted eighth notes). Watch that you 
hold them their full value. To shorten 
them would lead to speeding, therefore 
losing the benefit of that special prac- 
tice. 


When you have done that for some 
minutes, take a scale with its regular 
fingering, on four octaves and getting 
gradually faster and faster. You will 
soon notice how smoothly and evenly it 
runs. But remember that patience is at 
the root of progress. Never allow any 
stumbling to occur. If it does, it shows 
that you are going “too fast too soon.” 

In the above practice the metronome 
is advisable, if only to check up on your 
tempo. And here’s an excellent way to 
gain control, which will reflect itself in 
anything you may perform: when you 
have attained speed in playing a scale, 
reverse the gradual process by slowing 
down more and more until you get back 
to your initial very slow tempo. This is 
like “holding your horses,” and it is of 
immeasurable value both technically 
and musically. 

After the Kuhlau Sonatinas (or Cle- 
menti, Diabelli or others of the same 
grade) you can proceed to the Sona- 
tinas by Beethoven, then the two So- 
natas Op. 49 of the second volume, which 
are really Sonatinas; also the “littie” 
Mozart Sonata in C major, a capital 
work for the development of phrasing, 
accentuation and tonal balance. And by 
all means, consider “papa” Haydn as a 
must. If you find his D major Sonata 
too hackneyed, why not study the other 
delightful one in E minor? 

The above will lead to the more dif- 
ficult Mozart and Beethoven sonatas. 
By the latter, I would recommend the 
Op. 2, No. 1, first sonata of the first 
volume. It already contains in embry- 
onic form some of the sweeping drama 
which blossoms forth in the Pathe- 
tique, the Appassionnata and the great 
Opus 111. 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 
Of Erupe, the music magazine pub- 
lished Monthly, except May-June 
and July-August, when published bi- 
monthly, at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania, for October 1, 1956. 

State of Pennsylvania Ve 

County of Montgomery iar 

Before me, a NV otary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally, appeared Guy McCoy 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of Erupg the music 
magazine and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form to wit: 

t. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Editor: Guy McCoy, I11 Sutton 
Road, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
Managing Editor: none 
Business Manager: Mrs. Helen H. 
Fish. 2110 County Line Road, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

2. That the owners are: 

Theodore Presser Company, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
The Presser Foundation, 

phia, Pennsylvania. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees or in any other 
fiduciary relation the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given: also that 
the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afhant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner: and this affant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

(Signed) Guy McCoy, s/s Editor 


Philadel- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 7th day of September, 1956. 

Mae E. Knicurt, s/s 

Notary Public 

(My commission expires Septem- 


ber 21, 1959.) 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


which is active in the development of 
the amateur spirit in music—it is the 
music educator in the public schools. 

Finally we come to the accusation 
that the music educator is not interested 
or concerned with the music of our own 
times. Statistics were quoted by Mr. 
Schuman to the effect that a recording 
of a major contemporary symphonic 
work sold no more than 5,000 copies, 
that study scores of the same work total- 
led 1,500 sales. I am afraid that such 
statistics prove very little unless bol- 
stered by data of more substantial sig- 
nificance. Possibly composers as a class 
are inclined to indulge in a bit too much 
self-commiseration. We look fondly to 
Europe but fail to realize that more tax 
money is spent in this country for the 
support of the serious composer than in 
all countries in Europe combined. Sim- 
ilarly more money is spent for admis- 
sion to concerts, for purchases of rec- 
ords, for support of concert artists. 

American music is made up of innum- 
erable currents each interacting upon 
the other. In each of these streams we 
find composers busily working and cre- 
ating. These are contemporary compos- 
ers in the sense that they are living and 
working today. They compose popular 
songs, hymns, Broadway operas; music 
for movie and radio and television; for 
school band, orchestra, chorus, and pri- 
vate studio; for special occasions, for 
commissions, and under foundation 
grants; for folk singers and folk danc- 
ers; for symphony orchestras, town 
bands, church and community choirs, 
and ballet; for college and university 
ensembles, operas, and composer work- 
shops. It all flows into the great stream 
of American music. One would be brash 
indeed to assume that there exists a 
group of composers on the fringe of our 
culture who alone are representative 
of the music being written in America 
today, who alone have the responsibility 
for keeping the torch alight. A country’s 
music is representative of its entire cul- 
ture; it is the product of that culture. 
Perhaps at no time in the history of 
music has there been a more wide 
spread interest and a greater measure of 
performance by all classes of people 
than exists in America today. It is alive, 
it is vital, and a great deal of it is being 
listened to. 

If we are not hearing as much music 
by the so-called “name” composers of 
the twentieth century, if music educa- 
tors seem disinclined to teach this music 
or to perform it, the fact may well be 
that it is the composer who is at fault 
rather than the music educator. Any 
composer who lives in a given society 
has, at the same time, a responsibility 
to that society. He can not function ade- 
quately in that society and live either 


on a fringe or in a vacuum, nineteentlal} 
century German philosophers not with+] ii 
standing. if he fails to provide a peos p 


education involves so great and im4| 
portant a segment of our musical life it} 
would seem only reasonable to assume}f) 
that the so-called serious composer|), 
would be concerned about providing} 
suitable musical materials for school} 
groups. But if one examines any list of 
published contemporary music, he is at 
once struck by the fact that one can 
look in vain for the names of these 
same composers in band music fos 
small schools, elementary and junioa} 


easy chamber music, even solo litera, 
ture for many of the instruments taugh? 
in the public schools. Choral directors] 
who might wish to perform music in the} 
contemporary idiom will contend tha} 
unfortunately such composers either dé 
not understand the interests, the jan 
guage, or the voice capabilities of young} 
people in our schools or are quite indif 
ferent to any responsibility for provid 
ing usable material for them. 
Of course, it would be possible iy 
supply needed music in a really efficien’ 
manner if we were to adopt the Sot 
system and, by fiat, compel composer: 
to write for the good of the state. Bui 
impatient though we may be with thf 
devious processes of democracy that i 
scarcely a course which any of uj 
would tolerate. Meanwhile music edul 
cators will continue to seek out gooe 
music for the youth of America. It majj 
be difficult to define what good musi: 
really is in any definite terms. I a 


ter of that which a connoisseur of musidf) 
would consider ought to be taught. Pos 
sibly music educators may be close} 
than they themselves realize when they} 
sincerely endeavour to find that musis 
which is good for young people. 
The great river of music in Amerie: 
will continue to flow on and on despit 
arguments between music educators an 
professional musicians and_ scholarsf! 
Into it will flow many streams from vari} 
ious geographical regions in this grealf) 
country. If damned at one point it will) 
seek fresh channels. Strewn in its patil] 
may lie boulders, 
treacherous rapids but in the end, if ii} 
continues to flow through a countr?}} 
which is free and eager, it will grow} 
ever larger and serve to irrigate and tal) 
make possible the cultivation of counti 
less minds and spirits. | 
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TUNE BOOKS 
(Continued from Page 20) 


eloquent, non-European style. 

Leafing through the age-darkened 
pages of “The American Harmony,” we 
discover that its content can be sepa- 
rated into the following parts: 1. title 
page; 2. index; 3. preface; 4. rudi- 
ments of music; 5. music. Although 
individual elements may vary in order 
of appearance from collection to collec- 
tion, and every now and then one ele- 
ment (index, preface, rudiments) may 
be omitted, the early American tune 
book falls into this basic pattern. The 
oblong format (which gave rise to the 
descriptive terms “longboy” and “end- 
opener,” frequently heard in antiquar- 
ian book circles) and this quintuple 
structure are the hallmarks of the type. 

Let me try to dispel one common mis- 
conception about the tune book. Because 
it does contain almost exclusively the 
“psalm tunes, hymns, and anthems” 
cited on the title page of “The American 
Harmony,” the tune book is often 
thought of as the hymn book of its time. 
This is an erroneous conception of its 
function. The tune book was not a hymn 
book—it was not designed for the use 
of congregations at worship and it does 
not seem to have made any appearance 
during the church service. The tune 
book was a school book. Its habitat was 
the singing school, not the church. It 
was regarded as the chief aid of the 
singing master as he taught his scholars 
to read music and to sing accurately 
and easily. Of course, it was expected 
that those who did learn how to read 
music in the singing school would make 
use of their skill in the betterment of 
music within the church, but it must 
be kept in mind that the singing master 
was a teacher, not a clergyman — his 
object was educational, not religious. 

Singing schools (whose secular char- 
acter is clear from the fact that they 
were just as likely to hold sessions in 
the tavern as in the meetinghouse) got 
started in New England around 1720, 
when musically illiterate congregations 
were apparently making some pretty aw- 
ful sounds in church. A few young min- 
isters—Harvard boys—who were forced 
to listen to what one of them called “an 
horrid Medly of confused and disorderly 
noises” every Sunday determined to do 
something concrete about this unhappy 
situation. Gilbert Chase has pointed out 
that these so-called “‘noises” may well 
have been the origin of a folk style 
which blossomed in the South a century 
or so later, but at the time, the intel- 
lectual leaders of the Colonies were 
aghast at the situation. How to get the 
congregations to sing together decently 
and with some semblance of art? The 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Trapp Family Singers: Farewell Con- 
cert DECCA (DL 9838) 

Werner Egk: The Magic Violin DECCA 
(DL 9825) 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Quintet, Op. 143 
DECCA (DL 9832) 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B 
Minor, Op. 74 (Pathetique) DECCA 
(DL 9811) 


Mozart: Symphony No. 36 in C Major, 
(K. 425); Symphony No. 38 in D Ma- 
jor, (K. 504). Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra (Willem Van Otterloo). EPIC 
(Ge 3233:) 


60 


Smart Songs for the Smart Set (Chris 
Dane). CADENCE (CLP 1010) 

Bruch: Violin Concerto in G Minor, Op. 
26; Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto in E 
Minor, Op. 64 (David Oistrakh). COL- 
OSSEUM (CRLP 225) 

Strauss: Viennese Delights. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Eduard Strauss 
and Franz Salmhofer). EPIC (LC 
3246) 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, 
Op. 67; Mozart: Symphony No. 40 in 
G Minor, K. 550. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (Eugene Ormandy). COLUM- 
BIA (ML 5098) 


MOZART—-HIS SONATAS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


terpart, which was published by Bre 
kopf and Hartel in 1799. Are we to 4 
sume that Mozart wanted to go on re 
ord as favoring different readings f} 
the same composition? i} 

Considerable assistance to the pep 
former is provided by Mozart’s refelf 
ences in his letters to keyboard perfornp 
ance and to his sonatas, as expert} 
translated by Emily Anderson in h 
“The Letters of Mozart and his Family§ 
Most of these remarks date from bh} 
trip to Munich and Mannheim in 177@]§ 
at a time when he had already coajf 
posed the six sonatas K. 279 through ||} 
284, to which he added in Mannhei 
the C major Sonata, K. 309. As) 
teacher his observations on performan, 
are of considerable importance to | 
today. He writes of young Nannet{} 
Stein, with more than a touch of satir} 
“. . instead of sitting in the midd 
of the clavier, she sits right up opti 
site the treble, as it gives her ma 
chance of flopping about and makij 
grimaces. She rolls her eyes and smirk 
When a passage is repeated, she pla 
it more slowly the second time. If it ln 
to be played a third time she plays 
even more slowly. When a passage 
being played, the arm must be rais# 
as high as possible, and according | 
the notes in this passage are stresse 
the arm, not the fingers, must do th 
and that with too great emphasis i 
heavy and clumsy manner. But the b 
joke of all is that when she comes 
a passage which ought to flow like |p} 
and which necessitates a change of fi} 
ger, she does not bother her head abe 
it, but when the moment arrives, 
just leaves out the notes and starts |) 
again quite comfortably—a method |}}' 
which she is much more likely to strif{! 
a wrong note, which often produce 
curious effect.” 

How was one to improve the ways. 
this young prototype of so many pig" 
ists? Mozart suggests, mostly in 
negative: “. . . she will never acquift 
rapidity, since she definitely does 
she can to make her hands heavy. Ff} 
ther, she will never acquire the mi)! 
essential, the most difficult and the chit 
requisite in music, which is time, |] 
cause from her earliest years she Hf 
done her utmost not to play in tir) 
... What these people cannot graspif|i 
that in tempo rubato in an Adagio, 
left hand should go on playing in stu 
time.” | 

Of another young pianist, Rosa C 


I. 


j 


j 


very good, but her left, unfortunaté§) 
is completely ruined.” Mozart’s dras} 
prescription was: “I would lock up | 
her music, cover the keys with a ha 
kerchief and make her practice, fi 


vith the right hand and then with the 
eft, nothing but passages, trills, mor- 
lants, etc., very slowly at first, until 
ach hand should be thoroughly 
rained.” 

It was for Rosa that Mozart composed 
he C major Sonata, K. 309. He gives 
is an insight into the interpretation of 
he slow movement when he writes: 
‘The Andante will give us the most 
rouble, for it is full of expression and 
nust be played accurately and with ex- 
act shades of forte and piano. precisely 
as they are marked.” Later he writes 
with reference to the same slow moye- 
ment and Rosa: “The Andante (which 
must not be taken too quickly) she 
plays with the utmost expression.” 

Mozart’s insistence on expressive 
laying and the maintaining of exact 
ime is apparent again and again in his 
etters. He roundly criticizes Abt Vog- 
er for his excessively rapid sight read- 
ng, adding: “And wherein consists the 
irt of playing prima vista? In this: in 
»laying the piece in the time in which 
t ought to be played and in playing all 
he notes, appoggiaturas and so forth, 
sxactly as they are written and with 
appropriate expression and taste, so 
hat you might suppose that the per- 
former had composed it himself.” Of 
Aloysia Weber he wrote: “Would you 
yelieve it, she played my difficult so- 
natas at sight, slowly but without 
missing a single note!” 

It can be gathered from these quota- 
ions that Mozart aimed for expressive- 
less and a uniform tempo in the per- 
ormance of his works. A third aim, 
larity, can be deduced from his arrest- 
ng comments on the performance of 
ugues, with particular reference to his 
>. major Fantasy and Fugue K. 394. He 
yrites: “I have purposely written above 
t Andante Maestoso, as it must not be 
jlayed too fast. For if a fugue is not 
ylayed slowly, the ear cannot distin- 
suish the theme when it comes in and 
onsequently the effect is entirely 
nissed.”” 

Although it is regrettable that Mozart 
lid not give us more information, par- 
icularly about the performance of his 
ater sonatas, the pianist who approaches 
hese works by way of a clean and ac- 
urate score, such as we have been dis- 
ussing, will have taken a long stride 
oward a correct delivery of them. Be- 
ond this he should remember the trin- 
ty of Mozart’s aims — expressiveness, 
iniform tempo, and clarity. In addition 
e should recall that the kind of piano- 
orte on which Mozart played had a 
rer, more modest tone and dynamic 
ange than our modern instruments. 
‘hus armed he can, with solidly ground- 
d confidence, release his own imagina- 
ion on the works of one of the very 
reatest of our great composers. 


THE END 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE, Director of The Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of study 
leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composition, History 
of Music, Theory and Public School Music. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR 1957 


For information write 


Edward H. Easley, Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC — ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


MME. LOTTE LEHMANN 


Eminent concert and operatic soprano 


will return to Northwestern University to conduct a 
series of lecture-demonstrations in Vocal Literature 
on April 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, and 12, 1957. 


Further information available from School of Music 
Office, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


ETUDE BINDERS 


You will keep ETUDE neatly in its 
proper place, ready for reference 
and safe from damage, in this 
attractive blue binder with gold 


lettering. 


Order yours today from: 


ETUDE, the music magazine 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 
801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 


TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


"Teacher of Successful Pianists’ 
Master’s Technique—Tone—Interpretation 


Special eeursess Harmony, Improvisation 
166 W. 72nd St., aGs Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
“Bel Canto” 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV—Radio—Stage Concert 
105 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Studio re-opens October 1 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 
many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 


CONCERT PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
teaching in New York City. 
Students given opportunity for 
public appearances. 
For information write: 
150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
5, L.1., New York 


GEORGE FORGE 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
teacher of specialized technique 
for ADULT BEGINNER 
Piano or organ student 
George Forge Studio, phone: 66161 
Care of Thayer Piano Co., Honolulu, T.H. 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
“Pianist and teacher of renown’’—ETUDE music 
magazine 

Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 


A.M., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
New. York College of Music 
Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 
Choir Training, Improvisation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Correspondence Courses 
9 Melrose Lane, Douglaston 63, L.|., N. Y. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus.D. 
Eminent Vocal Teacher 

167 Elmhurst Ave. H. P., Detroit 3, Michigan 
Phone: Townsend 8-3567 


or 
1455 Harvard Blvd. Toledo 14, Ohio 
Phone: Walbridge 2594 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 
Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAROLD BRADLEY 
School of Music 
Piano, Violin, Theory 
Harold Bradley, Principal 
Isidor Philipp, Principal Emeritus 


Western New York, Niagara Peninsula 
21 Falls St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 


Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 
Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address 


Studio 202, 100512 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 
Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 


PIANIST 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 
Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, 
radio, television, including 
NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Her- 
bert, Henry Cordy and many others. 
2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


MARSHALL BAILEY 


Teacher of Composition 
in the new musical forms: Sacrand and Tonex, 
using the new twelvetone notation. College cours- 
es available in neighboring cities. 
988 South Lincoln Ave., Salem, Ohio 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 

Leopold Auer’s Great Secret: 

artistry bound together. 6 years with Auer. 
Res. Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 

Faculty member, Manhattan School of Music 

Teacher of “‘brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


Tone, technic, 


THE SYDNEYS 


Voice Teachers 
Unmask the mystery 
Develop the Bell of the Voice 
Sing with the Ease of Speech 
Diction, languages, stage deportment 
All phases of theatre and vocal technique 
8 West 13th St. (near Fifth Ave.) 
Chelsea 2-3390 ¢ New York, N. Y. 
DE 2-9106 Boston, Mass. 


HAZEL GRIGGS 
Pianist 
Beginners to Young Artists 
Teacher’s Workshops 
522 Steinway Hall SC 3-6085 


113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ANNA DAVID 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Eminent Pianist 
Exponent of Matthay principles 

Teacher of teachers 
Private lessons 

Available for Recitals 

and Lecture-Recitals 

320 West 86th St., New York City 24 

Tel. EN 2-7586 
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TUNE BOOKS i 
(Continued from Page 59) 


answer was Yankee simple—teach thet 

to read music and supply them wit 
printed music from which to read. Sq 
was born singing school and tune book|j 
There was nothing complicated aboul}} 
it. The pupils, generally teen-agers a | 
young adults, met of an evening. Every 
one brought his own candle. Everyon: 
brought his determination to learn. An«} 
everyone bought a tune book. After {fp 
few weeks of intensive study, the schol} | 
ars were presented in concert to shov} 
publicly what they had absorbed in th: 
way of musical knowledge, and schoa , 
was out. The singing master, usually aaj 
itinerant, moved on to another villag; 
and placed a notice in the local new 

paper similar to the following: 

Mr. MUNSON respectfully acquaint) 
the GENTLEMEN and LADIES af} 
the town of SALEM that he opens : 
Singing-School THIS DAY, at thi 
Assembly-Room, where Parents ani} 
other Subscribers are desired to sen 
their Children at 5 o’clock P.M., an: 
young Gentlemen & Ladies to atten | 
at seven in the Evening. N.B. Subseri =| 
tions are taken in at Mr. SAMUE]} 
FIELD’s in School-Street, and at thi), 
Printing-Office. qi 
Salem, September 14, 1773. 
There, the process was repeated. Thaji 
was all there was to it, and the passinij 
of decades had very little effect ify, 
changing the form of the institution. 
The singing school’s enormous pop 1 | 
larity during the 18th century was obvi), 
ously due to more than a great love fd | 
music or for learning. Here was a ra | 
chance for approved social intereouta 
| 


between boys and girls. No doubt th 
youngsters welcomed the break in rouf}, 
tine provided by the chance to learn tif), 
read music, but they also used the sing|t 
ing school as a place where they cou i} 
make new friends, exchange notes, flix 
walk home together after lessons, and 
in general, enjoy themselves. As 
example of what went on, one might cil! 
a letter, written in an unguarded mafh 
ment, from a Yale undergraduate i 
his friend Simeon Baldwin (later a dij) 
tinguished New Haven attorney) ¥ 
1782: 1% 
. at present I have no Inclinatic 
for anything, for I am almost sick « 
the World & were it not for the Hope 
of going to singing-meeting tonight | j 
indulging myself a little in some , 
the carnal Delights of the Flesh, sucd). 
as kissing, squeezing &c. &c. I shoul 
willingly leave it now, before 
o’clock & exchange it for a better. 
It is easy to see that many marriagé h 
must have grown out of singing med i 
ings, and the old tune books shor jj 
plenty of handwritten evidence of inci: 


ny 


tot 


Hl Hers 


eh 


Ny, ), 
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it Jove affairs of long ago. 
For nearly 40 years after the estab- 
hment of the singing school move- 
nt, two imprints, issued in many 
itions, seemingly satisfied the demand 
r text and music. These were John 
ift’s “Introduction to the Singing of 
alm-Tunes” and Thomas Walter’s 
rounds and Rules of Musick Ex- 
ained,” both first issued in Boston in 
21, although the earliest surviving 
ition of the former is the fifth of 1726. 
th were the work of pioneers in 
nerican music education. Walter—his 
cle, Cotton Mather, had great hopes 
r his future—died prematurely at the 
e of 29 in 1725, and it was his tune 
ok that was the first to appear in the 
long format characteristic of the class. 
Then, in the 1760’s. a number of im- 
rtant new tune books were published. 
st known today is James Lyon’s 
Jrania” (Philadelphia, 1761), but the 
ork of the enterprising Daniel Bayley 
Newburyport, a go-getting printer- 
okseller-organist-editor-singing mas- 
r, was of considerably more lasting 
opment. Bayley’s tune books, mostly 
ited reprints of English materials, be- 
me the main source of America’s 
iowledge of music theory. One of his 
iblications leads us directly to the 
Id art of William Billings, whose 
rsonal copy of Tans’ur’s “Royal 
elody Complete” in Bayley’s edition 
a prized item in the collections of the 
usic Division of the Library of Con- 
ess. 
Billings’ music has come in for much 
tention in recent years. In actuality, 
followed closely in the pattern set by 
ch English psalmodists as William 
ins'ur, Aaron Williams, and Joseph 
ephenson (introduced in New England 
- Bayley), and it is not, accurately 
eaking, typical of American tune book 
isic. Its “American” element did grow 
ore pronounced in his later work, but 
is doubtful that this highly talented 
mposer really deserves a reputation as 
e great innovator of his time. 
The innovators were a group of New 
aven men who, early in the 1780’s be- 
n to publish tune books containing a 
ily unique music, shaped not so much 
English psalmody as by Anglo-Celtic 
Ik song, an unwritten body of music 
ich must have been just about uni- 
rsal in New England, to judge by the 
nilarity of the technical features dis- 
ayed by the two musics. 
The popularity of music in the New 
gland idiom was amazing. Within 15 
ars of the appearance of Law’s “Select 
irmony” (Cheshire, Conn., 1778), the 
st of the Connecticut tune books, 
ndreds of composers and compilers 
re at work in a comparable style. In 
atral Massachusetts, we find Abraham 
90d, Joseph Stone, Jacob French, 
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Oberlin Conseralory 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 


Intensive professional study of MUSIC, 
balanced with a liberal arts program 
in America’s first coeducational college. 
Dormitories. Concert series by guest and 
Oberlin artists. Excellent practice facil- 
ities. Faculty of 55 eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing degrees 
awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition pro- 
cedures 


— Calendar of music events of the current 
year 


— Programs of concerts, recitals given dur- 
ing past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 5116, Oberlin, Ohio 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music 
70th year. Faculty of 130 artist teachers 
} Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
| Send for a free catalog—address: John R., Hattstaedt, Pres., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago ee 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A rich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Wou *1125 Gud Prizes 


Daniel Pollack, four-year scholarship student of Rosina 
Lhevinne, won $1125 in two Guild Recording Events; 
also winner in Artists’ Guild of N. Y., Olga Samaroff 
Foundation, Federation of Music Clubs, Kosciuszko 


Foundation. 


) National 
ip | Piano Teachers 


Daniel Pollack 


Town Hall Recital Nat’l Hdqtrs: Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 
Tues. eve. Dec. 4. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
cal Theory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Manuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 
Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING-Simplified, authentic 
instruction $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
456 Beecher St., Elmira, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS: Read ‘Songwriter’s Review” 
Magazine, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
25¢ copy; $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 


SWING PIANO — BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching 
lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 
Breton Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
Nebraska. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
by Dr. Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
technician and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hundreds of 
self-instructive books for musicians from jazz to 
symphony. Walter Stuart Music Inc., 421-B 
Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS — ALL 
KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. Cla- 
violines or other musical instruments secured. 
Discount House, 8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, 
New York, Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
Catalog 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
Fore’s, E3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Repairing. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of Playing the 
Piano. The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
of the keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
Play like the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
touch and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
pendence, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
ing. One piano mask with manual of instruction 
and original exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 
Gantner, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, internation- 
ally acclaimed ‘‘The World’s Finest,’’ imported 
from Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
HOUSE, 337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PIANO TUNING COURSE—Complete self-in- 
struction lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
ing, repairing and other servicing operations. 
Wonderful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
postpaid—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or refund. Nelson Company, 210 
S. Clinton, Dept. AT-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


SS ee ee 


ACCORDIONS~—Direct from importer—save 50% 
and more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantee. Trades 
accepted. Free Catalog. Write Accordion Manu- 
facturers Outlet, Dept. 116EU, 2003 Chicago, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon, Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE WINSETT TRANSPOSER takes the con- 
fusion out of transposing sheet music from one 
key to another. Saves time. Plastic slide rule. 
$4.95 postpaid. P. Winsett Co., Key” West, 
Florida. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALIZED PIANO or organ 
taught by tape recording and correspondence. 
Write for information: GEORGE FORGE NA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Box 
56, ETUDE Magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (George 
Forge is the author of the copyrighted text 
“The Law of Chord Construction.’’) 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvernent—36 pages— 
$1—Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


SONGWRITERS — I’Jl make you a complete 
piano arrangement from your plain melody. 
Write for information or send song with only 
25¢ for postage and handling to: Musical ad- 
viser, 15 Almond St., Gloversville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN SINGER, OR MUSI- 
CIAN? Are you a “HAPPY HEART’? For in- 
formation, write: The “Wright” Music, 2213 
Christine St., Wayne, Michigan. 


RECORDERS (Wood flutes). Ideal for home, 
school, club—easy to learn. Free catalog. The 
Recorder Shop, 309 W. Fourth, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 


NOTE READING AID. A graphic picture of 
the relationship between note staff lines and 
keyboard. Speeds learning, corrects difficulties. 
25¢ per copy, 6 copies $1.00. C. D. Wiegers, 
2008 Ann, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved, Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 


HOME STUDY PIANO COURSE OF GOSPEL 
MUSIC. 52 self explanatory lessons and 52 study 
and practice pages bound in book form for 
$5.00. Willis J. Gage, 119 S. Montreal, Dallas, 
Texas. 


SHEET MUSIC BARGAIN OFFER. Our loss is 
your gain, as we are greatly overstocked in all 
kinds of sheet music and books. Send us $1 for 
each “grab-bag” (at least $5 retail value) of 
new music you desire. Specify for what instru- 
ment and/or voice(s) desired. Menchey Music, 
Hanover, Pa. 


HULL’S SUPPLY HOUSE. Importers and Job- 
bers. Stringed instruments, supplies, violin mak- 
ers’ tools and material. Fine. repairing. 38 years’ 
experience. John S. Hull, Violin Maker, Fort 
Hunter, New York. 


“PRACTICAL VIOLIN MAKING” with patterns. 
$1.00. Supplies. Chelsea Fraser, 2025 Stark St., 
Saginaw 4, Michigan. 


PIANO TEACHERS-—Sell all music to your 
students. We supply teaching music wholesale 
(50% of retail price). Write for free list. 
STUART MUSIC INC. 421-B Chestnut St., 
Union, N. J. 


ARRANGEMENTS-rich, full sounding Tenor 
Band Arrangements, “‘Pops,” Standards, Specials. 
Bob Bullard, 1118 North Sixth, Maywood, Il. 


Daniel Belknap, Samuel Babcock, Eli 
Mann, Walter Janes; in the Huds 
valley, Thomas Atwill, Jonathan Hu 
ington, the Lewis Edsons, father a 
son; in Maine, Vermont and New Han 
shire, Justin Morgan, Supply Belch 
Elisha West, Jeremiah Ingalls, Abrah 
Maxim; in Pennsylvania and to t 
South, Andrew Adgate, Ishmael Spic 
Alexander Ely, Amos Pilsbury, A 
Chapin, the Munson family; in the Ca 
necticut vortex, Asahel Benham, Eliji 
Griswold, Thomas Skinner, Solom 
Howe, John Frisbie, Amos Bull, Steph 
Jenks, Aaron Ellis, Ezra Goff, Timot 
Swan. In Worcester, Isaiah Tho 
brought out his sensationally success 
“Worcester Collection”; in  Exet 
Henry Ranlet published the equa 
popular “Village Harmony.” 
By the time Nehemiah Shumway hi 
assembled his “American Harmony” 
1793 (which included music by most 
the tunesmiths mentioned above, as w, 
as many others). music in the New E 
land idiom had blanketed the count: 
There was one oasis. In Boston, 
Danish-born Hans Gram and his pupi 
Samuel Holyoke, Oliver Holden, a 
Jacob Kimball, held sway. Here Engl 
influences were clear. Holyoke was 
felicitously writing in the English st 
that he was dubbed by one of his ¢ 
temporaries “the American Madas 
It was to be expected that many of 
most admired singing school tunes wot 
eventually find their way into the chur 
service and, as a matter of fact, it 
probably true that in the 1790’s, w 
the New England idiom reached 
peak of its popular favor, quite a f 
tune book compilers were consciou 
trying to enlarge the stock of congre 
tional tunes. The widespread appeal 
this music, so great that it all but s 
planted any other music within 
church itself, led to its downfall. 
Within 15 years, the whole climate 
taste had changed. The story can 
read in the history of “The Easy 
structor,” an enormously popular t 
book during the first three decades 
the 19th century. When it was first pu 
lished in 1802, 100 of its 105 tunes w 
American. Its astute Albany publish 
sold copies (probably in the millio 
by keeping the tune book up-to-t 
minute. This they did by substituti 
the most fashionable tunes for the 
which were losing their grip, bringi, 
out as many as two distinct editia 


annually. By 1818, “The Easy Instru 
tor” contained 141 tunes. Only 27 i 
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American. 


As to music in the New England idio: 
that did not die, however. It meré 
changed its locus operandi—but that’ 
a different story. THE EN 
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